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The End of a Road! 


WILLIAM CONWAY 


The Myth of Sisyphus the French existentialist philosopher, 
Albert Camus, has defined his own concept of the destiny of 
man in the following terms: ““Man’s vocation is the perpetual 

acceptance of the incurable meaninglessness of his own existence.” 
This is a view of man’s destiny which is as different as one could 
possibly imagine from that of St. Thomas Aquinas. And if it were 
the view of merely one man it would have little significance for us. 
But, of course, it is more than that. The “philosophy of the absurd” 
—the doctrine that life is without meaning and without hope and 
that man’s only destiny is to have courage to look its meaninglessness 
and its hopelessness straight in the face, to bear the “‘anguish of 
this existence” without flinching—the emergence of that view of 
life in our world of today is a very significant phenomenon indeed. 
It is not confined to the Left Bank of the Seine or to Paris; it has 
arisen spontaneously, often half-formulated, in many minds, from 
Sweden to North America—always following in the wake of 
religious unbelief. (Sartre himself has said that for him it is simply 
his atheism pursued ruthlessly to its logical conclusion.) It breaks 
to the surface in many poignant passages in modern literature, but 
beneath the surface it is there, frankly recognised and acknowledged 
in some minds, in others lingering in the background, kept at bay. 

This doctrine of hopelessness exists in our world today. But, 
it has not dropped out of a blue sky. It represents the terminus 
of a process of thought which began, in the sixteenth century, 
as a breaking away from the main stream of Christian tradition. 
That main stream itself had its origins two thousand years ago 
when God walked into human history in the person of Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ came into an Ancient World which was “sitting in 
darkness and the shadow of death,” a darkness in which, even for 
the Greeks—whose insights were clearer and more penetrating 
than most—the world and its inhabitants were locked in a 
melancholy wheel of fate, a permanent cycle of growth and decay, 
always revolving but never advancing, always coming back to 
the same beginning to repeat the process; a world in which for 
man the shadow of death was the shadow of perpetual night. 
“ Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, nox est una perpetua dormienda.” 


1 Paper read at University College, Galway, on the Feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 1957. 
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did not think they were separating themselves from Christianity; 
they remained Christian in the sense that they continued to recognise 
the authority of Christ as God and continued to live their lives 
according to what they conceived to be His teaching. But they 
ceased to be Christian in that they rejected the teaching authority 
of her to whom Christ had said: “‘He that heareth you, heareth me.” 
The radical break was there, in the denial of the teaching 
authority of the Church. When Luther said: “‘The right of judgment 
on matters of doctrine is a matter for each individual Christian 
and cursed be he who lessens that right by one hair’s-breadth,” 
he cut deeper than he knew—he cut the link with the indefectible 
Church, he separated himself from the one Body which Christ 
has promised to preserve from religious error. That was the essential 
revolt which contained all the other revolts and without which the 
others would not have been possible. It was at that point that 
the original fission took place and the chain reaction began which 
was eventually to lead to the nihilism of Sartre and Camus. 

The acceptance of the teaching authority of the Church. The 
“obedience of the faith.” This is a form of evangelical poverty— 
the renunciation of what is most dear to us, our own opinion— 
to which we are all bound and which very often goes harder against 
the grain than a giving of worldly goods to feed the poor. Within 
the sphere to which it applies it is a submission of so absolute a 
character that if itwere a subjection of our reason to the judgment 
of other men merely it would itself be contrary to reason. But-it 
is not an obedience to the mere judgment ‘of other men; it is 
“the obedience of the faith,” which is itself in conformity with 
reason—the obedience to that teaching authority which is not 
compounded of human judgments merely, but rests on the 
presence of the Holy Ghost within the Church, in whose binding 
pronouncements we hear the voice of the Lord, ‘“‘He that heareth 
you, heareth Me.” 

We may say, indeed, that God demands this ultimate, most 
precious sacrifice of all of us as the sign—the acid test—of our 
total subjection to Him. We may say too that this is the price we 
must pay for certitude where certitude alone is sufficient and for 
that peace and freedom which only certitude on fundamentals 
can bring. In Augustine’s words: “He who is not bound by this 
chain is a slave.” But also, if we reverently probe this 
mystery more closely, we may see in the divine magisterium of 
the Church the necessary condition, the indispensable safeguard, 
of “the pearl of great price,” the necessary means, the unavoidable 
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Into this world of darkness burst the light of Christ’s truth—the 
gospel, the good news, that death was not the end but the beginning, 
that this life is but a night spent in a tent before the dawn of full 
day, a short walk across the porchway of eternity, whose doors are 
already opening and beyond which lies the light of God’s glory 
and the life for which the soul of man craves—a life of love, in 
union with the uncreated beauty of God. 

We cannot too often remind ourselves that the essence of our 
faith is there—in the next world, beyond the grave. We must always 
resist the temptation to think of the faith largely in terms of the 
advantages which it confers on this world. We can so easily do 
that, so easily—almost in absence of mind—allow the sights to 
slip, so that we tend to see the faith principally in its earthly context 
as the upholder of human values and the human personality, 
as the well-spring of culture, as the healer of bruised minds or 
simply as the frame-work which holds all our other beliefs together 
and in place. 


“Brethren,” says St. Paul, “the time is short; it remaineth 
that they . . . that use this world . . . be as if they used it 
noi; for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 


“. ..I go to prepare a place for you,” said Our Lord, 
the night before He died, “. . . and I will come again and 
will take you to myself; that where I am you also may be” 


That was the good news which Christ brought into the world, 
that was the light which began to shine in the darkness and which 
spread, like the dawn of a new day, until Europe from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic was bathed in its brightness. That is 
the doctrine of man’s destiny which came down through the 
centuries, presiding, it is true, but almost by accident, over the 
development of a new civilisation and a new culture, but all the 
time concerned with the main task—the fixing of men’s vision 
upon eternity, upon the time when “the things of this world shall 
have passed away.” 

It was in the sixteenth century that the original breakaway from 
this main stream began—the side stream, which was to go on, 
deepening and widening, changing its appearance but never its 
direction, until the present day. As so often happens, much more 
was involved in the original diversion than those responsible for 
it at the time seem to have realised. Luther and the other reformers 
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Where the Deists had proclaimed as the first article of their creed - 
“God exists,” Feuerbach now shouted across Europe—‘The 
only God Who exists for man is man himself: Homo homini 
Deus.” “God is dead” cried Neitzsche with brutal blasphemy, 
“and it is we who have killed Him.” 

The militant atheism of these men did not, of course, immediately 
percolate down to the man in the street. There is always a certain 
delayed action about these things; changes in thought which 
take place at the top of the pyramid only reach the base some time 
later and then only in a somewhat simplified form. But the poison 
had been injected into many educated minds and was beginning 
to work its way downwards. It came to the masses, especially in 
the industrial cities, just at a time when what is called popular 
education had given them the ability to read but not to assess the 
value of what they read, and it came clothed with a somewhat 
crude form of evolutionary theory and historical criticism of the 
Bible which are now themselves discarded myths. 

That was the third revolt, the revolt against God—but the end 
was not yet. Because what the nineteenth-century atheists sought 
to do was not merely to overthrow God but to set up man, 
“Humanity,” in His place. Did not Auguste Comte look forward - 
to the day when, in the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, the: 
statue of Humanity would have its pedestal on the altar of God? - 


*“Now that the God of old is dead,” wrote Nietzsche, “‘we - 
find ourselves bathed in the light of a new dawn. Our hearts - 
expand, with gratitude, with wonder, with expectation. The 
broad ocean lies open to the pioneers of knowledge—never 
before has it been so broad.” 


“The religion of the workers is atheist,” said Marx, “because it 
wants to restore to man his own divinity.” Man free, man 
triumphant, man divine; man about to take possession of the 
vast new territories of knowledge and wealth which science was 
opening up for him; man about to create his heaven on earth. 
Man now alone in a universe without God—but without any 
feeling of loneliness. “I am alone,” cries Nietzsche’s Zarathoustra, 
“and alone I want to be, alone with the clear sky and the free 
ocean.” Alone and free! One hundred years later her words were 
to find a chill echo in Jean Paul Sartre’s Mathieu—“I am alone- 
and free—but my freedom is a little bit like death.” 

For that is what it has come to, one hundred years after all: the 
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means, to preserve the truth of Christ from corruption, from being 
disintegrated by the waywardness of the human mind and the 
self-opinionatedness which is in all of us. 

However, in the sixteenth century the link with the Church was 
cut at this vital point, the teaching authority of the Church was 
rejected and the chain-reaction began. Within less than three 
hundred years the original fission was followed by two others, 
each more powerful than the one which preceded it but each 
following inevitably from it. Within about one hundred years 
the revolt against the Church was followed by a revolt against 
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Christ, and Europe saw a large and growing body of men who 


openly rejected Christianity and professed a purely natural religion. 
These men still believed in God; the first article of their Creed 
was “God exists”; but the God in whom they believed was a God 
who was known by human reason merely and of whom Christ 
was neither the Divine Son nor even the divinely-sent messenger. 
Theirs was a religion of pure reason, which rejected everything 
which could not be demonstrated by pure reason alone. It was 
the age which saw the birth of Freemasonry in Europe, with its 
cult of the Great Architect of the Universe and its quasi-religious 
ritual which sought to replace that of Christianity which it had 
rejected. It was the age of the Deists in England and elsewhere, 
with their six propositions which began “there exists a Supreme 


Being Who is chiefly to be worshipped,” but which went on to 


deny any divine character to Christianity. It was the age of Voltaire 
for whom the only kind of religion to which man owed allegiance 
was to believe in God and act like a gentleman. 

That was the second revolt. The third, the most violent of all, 


was to follow not long after—the revolt against God. Atheism” 


had not been unknown in Europe before this; from time to time 
in the past, even before the Reformation, it had spurted forth 
fitfully here and there; but always the flame had flickered for a little 
while and died out. But in the nineteenth century, for the first 
time since the birth of Christ, Europe was to behold atheism 
appearing and remaining on, atheism becoming widespread and 
entrenched. The original focus-point was in the University of 
Berlin, with Feuerbach, Nietzsche and Marx as the original prophets. 
Within a short time Nietzsche was claiming that there were millions 
in Europe who no longer believed in God and was calling on them 
to band together. 

There was nothing ambiguous or tentative about this new 
atheism. On the contrary it was loud, strident and aggressive. 
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material wealth, well distributed throughout the community, which 
other countries hope to achieve only after twenty-five years—the 
number of suicides per year is one of the highest in Europe. 

Nor is the prevailing mood due simply to the fear of what a 
future war may bring, though that too provides a sombre note 
in the background. The radical cause of the sickness goes much 
deeper. It is due, and this is frankly recognised, to the fact that 
Humanity as God has failed man, that man has found that this 
world, the earthly paradise, even with its extraordinary advance 
in material well-being, cannot satisfy the need for happiness which 
he finds within himself—and he does not believe there is any other 
world. He has discovered that not on bread alone doth man live 
—and he has been brought up to believe that bread alone is all 
that exists. “‘ The meaningless” says Camus, “is what results from 
the confrontation of man’s demands on the world and the world’s 
irrational silence.” The basic dilemma is well summed up by 
Philip Toynbee: 


Man is in an impossible, a literally hopeless position. He 
longs for abstract truth and it is unobtainable. He longs to 
be assured of a transcendant purpose in his life, but there is 
none. He longs for immortality, but he will die utterly after a 
short life-time. . . . The correct attitude for the “absurd 
man” is to stay alive as an act of defiance, to live lucidly, 
never for a moment disguising from himself that his life is 
without hope or meaning... . 


That, then, is the point which has now been reached in the 
road which branched away from the Church in the sixteenth 
century. Man, having abandoned first the Church, then Christ, 
then God and having put the concept of an earthly paradise in 
the place of God, now finds that this earthly paradise cannot. 
satisfy the human heart. 

And here I want to tentatively put forward what is, in my inten 
tion, the principal theme of this paper. I want to suggest to you 
that this point which has now been reached is not merely the 
latest stage on a journey along a certain road—but that it is the 
end of the road; that man cannot travel any farther in that direction; 
that what Estragon says is literally true: “I can’t go on like this.” 
Man cannot go on in this direction—he can only turn back. 

I want to suggest to you, with all the diffidence which such 
surmises must carry with them, that we may be on the threshold 
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high promise and bright hopes—a little bit like death. The fourth 
step in this journey away from the Church—the substitution of 
Humanity for God—has brought only bitterness and disillusion. 
I am not now speaking of Communist ideology, which is an 
anachronism in the twentieth century, a mid-nineteenth century 
materialism frozen into immobility by political power. I am speaking 
rather of Western man outside the Communist arctic circle, non- 
Christian Western man. If we look at non-Christian Western man 
as a whole—if we ask what point the prodigal son who left his 
father’s house four hundred years ago has now reached we have 
the answer in the words of Camus which I quoted at the beginning of 
this paper—man’s destiny is to accept the incurable meaninglessness 
and hopelessness of life. That is true not merely among the writers 
and intellectuals; the disillusion has spread far down the pyramid, 
though it has not yet reached the base. One way of testing this 
is to take note of the kind of writing on the human situation which 
seems to speak to modern man in accents he can understand. Last 
year a book which had an almost unprecedented success for a 
piece of serious writing, a success not entirely deserved—Colin 
Wilson’s The Outsider—had as its sub-title: ““An analysis of the 
sickness of mankind in the mid-twentieth century.” The success 
of the plays of Samuel Beckett, Waiting for Godot and All That 
Fail, and much of the writing of Camus, Sartre, Cyril Connolly 
and a dozen others, drives home the same point. That these writings 
have evoked the extraordinary response they have makes us realise 
that something more than mere literary quality is involved. There 
is question of the communication of a common experience, a 
common feeling of hopelessness; in them modern man sees his 
own self and his own dilemma—he recognises the voice, he sees 
the point. “I can’t go on like this,” says Estragon at the end of 
Waiting for Godot and in those words modern man hears his own 
soul speaking. 

Nothing could be more mistaken than to imagine that this 
despairing attitude to life, this almost insupportable anguish, is 
due simply to something having gone wrong with the schedule, 
to a failure of science, for example, to live up to its promises of 
giving man control over nature and his environment. On the 
contrary, man’s success in this field has far out-distanced his 
earlier hopes and indeed it is very often in those countries which 
have achieved a high degree of material well-being pari passu 

with a decline of religious belief that the sickness of the soul is 
most keenly felt. In Sweden—which has now reached a standard of 
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of an era in which non-Christian man, having travelled to the 
end of a road, begins at last to turn falteringly back, to re-examine 
the rational basis of religious belief, begins to realise the true 
significance of the immortal longings he finds within himself and 
to see at last the true meaning of Augustine’s words, “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless until they 
rest in Thee.” It may even be that we are entering on an age not 
unlike the first centuries of the Church, when a highly-developed 
Graeco-Roman civilisation had come to realise the emptiness of 
paganism and pagan gods and turned to Christianity as to the 
fount of living water. I want to suggest to you that the moment 
may come, sooner than we expect, when the prodigal son begins 
to say: “I will arise and go back to my Father’s house.” 

I would even go so far as to suggest that there are signs that 
this new era may have already begun—little signs, here and there, 
the odd blade of new grass on the barren earth. I am not now 
referring to what is often called “the contemporary revival of 
interest in religious belief,” important and highly significant though 
that revival may be. Nor am I referring to evidence like the statement 
of the eminent psychologist, Carl Jung, that among his patients 
over thirty-five there is scarcely one whose basic problem is not 
that of finding a religious outlook on life. These things are evidence 
—and there is plenty of other evidence pointing in the same direction 
—that modern man is feeling, consciously or unconsciously, a 
deep need for religious truth. I think there is no possible doubt 
that that is so and that in itself is a fact of profound importance 
and significance. But when I speak of signs that the journey back 
may have already begun I am thinking of something different; 
I am thinking of signs that the intellectuals of today—the pioneers, 
the men who lead the way, the men who pursued their atheism 
to its logical conclusion-are already beginning to see Christianity— 
in a new light, are looking at it with the eyes of men born blind 
who now have their moments of piercing vision. I am thinking 
of moments like that in Waiting for Godot, when the cry “Christ 
have mercy on us” echoed through the stunned silence of theatres 
in a dozen European capitals. I am thinking too of Albert Camus, 
whose words of hopelessness I quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, and of his latest book, The Fall, published a few months 
ago, which had a somewhat similar effect among existentialist 
circles in the West. Man in The Fall is no longer the proudly defiant 
creature of The Myth of Sisyphus, looking at the meaninglessness 
of life without flinching. He is fallen man—the title of the book 
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is not accidental—man unredeemed, man in need of a Redeemer, 
man in need of repentance. The name of the chief character, John 
Baptist Clamance, is not accidental either, nor is his bitter 
denunciation of what he calls the hypocrisy of much of modern 
atheism. “They believe = in sin,” he says, “never in grace. 
Grace is what they want. 

As I say, these little signs ‘may or may not be significant, may 
or may not be the first faltering steps back. But whether they are 
or not, I suggest to you that sooner or later with God’s grace, 
which shall not be lacking, a development of this kind is inevitable; 
that on any objective appraisal of the trends of modern thought, 
the conclusion that man has reached the end of a road and that 
sooner or later he must begin to retrace his steps, is inescapable. 
Sooner or later he will begin to face again towards his Father’s 


house. 


Against this background of the possible, or probable, shape 
of things to come, we may perhaps ask ourselves what part we in 
Ireland may be called upon to play in that world of tomorrow. 
We may even ask ourselves whether it is likely that we shall be 
called upon to play any significant part at all, and at first sight 
it must appear unlikely that we shall be. That a small island, thinly 
populated, sitting on the edge of Europe, without wealth or power 
or any great influence in a world that is barely conscious of its 
existence, should influence world history to any significant extent, 
must appear at first sight a faintly ridiculous suggestion. 

And yet, history does seem to point to a different conclusion. 
History does seem to drive home the lesson that the providence 
of God very often works through the lowly among the nations 
and by-passes the mighty, as if the lesson of the Magnificat applied 
to nations as well and to individuals: “‘“He hath exalted the humble 
and the rich He hath sent empty away.” Certainly few could have 
foreseen two thousand years ago that it was to be a small pastoral 
tribe, sitting among the hills at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
scarcely known at all in the great Graeco-Roman world of the 
time, that was to prepare the way for the coming of the Redeemer 
and, through its emigrants scattered throughout the Roman Empire, 
to contribute powerfully to the spread of His teaching, to make 
straight the paths of His apostles. It is this kind of thing which 
sets at naught our human calculations of history—our measuring 
according to size and weight—and it is this kind of thing which 
makes one wonder whether our presence in the world of tomorrow 
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may not be felt in ways that are difficult to forecast in advance. 
We must remember that we have had a profound impact on the 
history of the world twice before, in the seventh century and in 
the nineteenth century. In the seventh century it was men who 
sailed from these shores who galvanized a torpid half-pagan 
Europe into vibrant Christian life and set in motion spiritual 
forces which were to be felt all through the Middle Ages. “Between 
the fifth century and the eighth,”’ says the French scholar, Daniel 
Rops, “Ireland was almost a second Palestine, almost a new cradle 
of Christian faith.” And Professor Gabriel Le Bras, probably the 
most distinguished scholar in this whole field, says: “During the 
dark ages, the Irish contributed more than any other people to 
the development of the Christian conscience in the West.” At that 
time we were practically as small and insignificant, relative to 
Europe, as we are today. And again in the nineteenth century our 
presence was felt and we exercised, in the providence of God, a 
positive and decisive influence on the history of the Church. That 
was the century when the boundaries of the fully-organised Church 
widened so dramatically to take in a vast circle of new countries, 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand. For a while, 
as the sudden development of the countries of the New World 
got under way, it seemed doubtful whether a strong and organised 
Catholic life would materialise in them at all. That it did was due, 
under God, and more than to any other single factor, to the faith 
and tenacity of poor emigrants from these shores who refused to 
go down; who, out of their initial poverty, built churches and 
schools and Catholic institutions and so laid the foundations of 
the flourishing Catholic communities which exist in these countries 
today. That too is a recognised fact which has passed into the 
history of the Church in the nineteenth century. “If we try to explain 
this re-birth of Catholicism among the English-speaking peoples,” 
says Spalding, “we must at once admit that the Irish race is the 
providential instrument through which God has wrought this 
marvellous revival.” 

We need not, therefore, take too modest a view of the impact 
we are capable of making on the history of the world. There is a 
sense in which we are almost unique in the world today, a small 
compact people, which is permeated with the faith at all levels of 
both its public and private life. And it is perfectly true to say that 
with the vast majority of our people the faith is something which 
forms and shapes the way they think about life and which determines 
their sense of values. Meet an Irish man or woman today anywhere, 
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in the world, and the chances that their basic attitude towards life 
is not a religious one are small indeed. We have shown in the past 
that we are capable of influencing others; even today it would be 
difficult to assess what influence for good is being exercised through- 
out the world, not merely in the mission fields or in churches, but 
in hospital wards, in schoolrooms, in all walks of life, by Irish 
men and women who less than twenty years ago were Irish children 
breathing in, in Irish homes, that spirit of faith, that capacity to 
live the faith—to make it part of you and not merely something 
which you have—which makes the person who has it an apostle 
by that fact alone. 

On the whole, if we read the lessons of history aright, 
the possibility of God’s having prepared a task for us in the world 
of tomorrow is not the remote, unlikely thing we might be tempted 
to think. At any rate, we as a nation must be prepared. We must 
keep our appointment. And we shall not do that if we make our 
own those opinions which judge achievement by merely material 
standards, or can appeal to merely material motives for effort 
in the Ireland of today. Even our economic and political life is 
relevant to this theme; we cannot play any part in the world of 
tomorrow if we cease to be a viable national economic unit, if 
we allow our economic life to succumb to a wasting disease, or if 
we succumb to the idea that there is an easy solution—or any 
solution that is not based on honesty and hard work at all levels— 
for our economic difficulties. 

We have other work to do too. We must resist the tendency, 
which is always ready to creep up on us, to identify being a good 
Catholic largely with certain external observances; we have a 
duty, and the higher our education the more onerous that duty 
is, to deepen our knowledge of the faith, to work its doctrines 
into our minds, to resolve, by a proper understanding of both 
the faith and the facts, any difficulties which our knowledge in 
other spheres may present to us. As a nation, too, we are passing 
through a period of adjustment; civil authority in this State has 
passed—but only thirty-five years ago—into the hands of those 
who acknowledge the obedience of the faith within its proper 
sphere and we must meet the inevitable strains of such a period 
of adjustment with charity and understanding, realising that the 
doctrine of the Church, properly understood, fully respects and 
defends the rights of those vested with civil or administrative 
responsibility. All this we must do, all this we would have to do 
in any case, but all this we have an added reason for doing if we 
would seek our appointment with Providence. 
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Thirty-five years ago the late Pope Pius XI, in a letter to a Papal 
Legate, said: 


The more light is thrown on the dark places of the early 
Middle Ages by the patient investigations of scholars, the 
more manifest it becomes that the rebirth of Christian wisdom 
and civilisation in various parts of France, the Germanies 
and Italy is due to the labours and the zeal of Columbanus 

. . and the successive waves of men from Ireland... . 


God grant that some future Pope will one day have the same thing 
to say of us and of the generations which follow us which are 
already, in some sense, our responsibility. 

WILLIAM CONWAY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Father Faber in Ireland! 


I often call to mind a sermon preached in Limerick by Father 
Faber of the Oratory, who had been passing some days at Tervoe, 
one in which he dwelt much on the past of Ireland, and much on 
her future. ““Do not imagine,” he said, “that Ireland will ever be 
a nation with a splendid political or a prosperous commercial career, 
like those of Genoa or Venice of old. It is no material obstacle, 
historical accident, that stands in her way. It is a holier greatness, a 
more exalted destiny, that forbid a lower one. Ireland’s vocation is, 
as it has ever been, an Apostolic one. She may be true to it, or she 
may be false to it; but if she forgets it or discards it, she will meet 
with success in no other for ever. As at the time of her only real 
greatness—her missionary greatness—the heathen are her inherit- 
ance: let her remember that first, and then all that she needs beside 
will be ‘added unto her’.” I remember the looks, some of amuse- 
ment, some of displeasure, which were exchanged by many persons 
in that church as he spoke; but I remember also that when the 
preacher was taking his departure, many of the humbler class 
rushed forward and kissed the hem of his garment. They at least 
made no mistake as to his meaning, though they had never heard 
him say: “Those who travel in Ireland have one great joy. They 
cannot but see that the great majority of the poor are living in the 
grace of God.” 

—Recollections of Aubrey De Vere (pp. 354-355) 


1. The Editor is grateful to Father John Carr, C.SS.R. for bringing this extract 
to his notice. 
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The Spiritual Teaching of St. 
Francis de Sales 


JOSEPH W. DUNNE 


T would be difficult to imagine a more restless and noisy age 
Tins: ours. What with aeroplanes roaring above and sometimes 

crashing through the sound barrier, traffic ceaselessly speeding 
its way down below, pneumatic drills tearing up the roads, crooners 
and jazz bands forming a constant background of ‘‘music while 
you work” to thousands of people, many townsfolk have become 
so inured to raucous din that they are terrified by silence. Should 
the radio stop for a moment they begin to wonder what they are 
paying their licences for. 

St. Francis de Sales, “‘the Serene Doctor,” seems well fitted to 
proffer the antidote to souls living in such an age, and it is common 
knowledge that the Jntroduction to a Devout Life is much in demand 
these days because of its charming restfulness and calm common 
sense. He still puts people at their ease and makes religion attractive 
as he did in his own day, where previously a harsher attitude had 
been common, and certain walks of life had been considered incom- 
patible with true devotion. The bishop whose predilection was for 
the poor, the outcast and the plague-stricken, did not neglect those 
of high station, but sought to show that none was debarred from 
sanctity. Each one could attain to it by being his best self all the 
time. No vocation, even that of the courtier, was devoid of oppor- 
tunities for faithful and devout service of God. Like St. Paul, 
St. Francis made himself “‘all things to all men.”” He was equally 
at home among all classes of society, winning all to a better life by 
his courtesy, patience and affability. Someone was led to say: 
“How wonderful Christ must have been since the Bishop of Geneva 
is so good.” 

He lived up to his own ideals that “‘you catch more flies with a 
spoonful of honey than with a barrelful of vinegar’ and that “‘a 
sad saint is a sorry saint.” He despaired of nobody, possibly because 
he had been brought to the edge of despair himself in his youth; 
he cultivated meekness as his favourite virtue because by nature 
he was high-spirited, impetuous and irascible. Even towards the 
end of his life those nearest to him saw the back of his neck going 
ted when he was under provocation, and subduing his tendency to 
anger, although to others he appeared his usual tranquil self. He 
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was wont to say that if there were anything more excellent than 
meekness God would have taught it to us, and when some remon- 
strated to him about his extreme tenderness to sinners, he answered 
that he would not refuse his tears to those for whom Our Blessed 
Lord had given His blood. He warned others, including his over 
zealous young friend and biographer, the Bishop of Belley, that 
“truth must always be charitable for bitter zeal does harm instead 
of good” and that “‘a judicious silence is always better than a truth 
spoken without charity.”” When visitors crowded in on him un- 
reasonably, he tried to look on them as children running into their 
father’s embrace, and thus found his heart expanding. His younger 
confrére Jean-Pierre Camus, the Bishop of Belley mentioned above, 
made a peephole into the saint’s room to observe how he got 
through his arduous day with its numerous interruptions. He noted 
that the saint was always occupied, although he did things calmly 
and in order, without rushing about, or charging at things thought- 
lessly. He never hurried his visitors, no matter how importunate 
they appeared, and no matter how his friends complained that 
many of them wasted his time. He left something to God’s inspira- 
tion, action, and guidance and never imagined success depended 
solely on his own efforts. 

St. Jane Frances de Chantal never forgot a lesson he gave her in 
this respect. Aware that St. Francis could not live much longer, 
she had hastened to him, breathless with many urgent problems 
she wanted him to settle for her posthaste, in connection with the 
Visitation Order they had both founded. The saint must have seen 
her disquiet and hectic anxiety. He led her outside where her coach- 
man was whistling a popular tune, and asked her to listen to it 
carefully, and tell him what it was. When she had recovered some 
tranquillity, he proceeded to discuss her difficulties. Such touches 
of humour and sub-acid irony are common in his reported con- 
versations, instructions and writings. They are a part of himself; 
no great writer was more personal in his writings. 

He preferred the spoken word, for, as he said, “words in the 
mouth are living, on paper dead,” yet he has the power of trans- 
mitting to the written page much of the liveliness and immediacy 
of persuasive eloquence. Listening to him with his sound sense and 
unruffiled wisdom, his fertile fancy and quaint natural history, his 
extraordinary wide reading and apt illustrations from the Sacred 
Scriptures and the Fathers, his ready wit and playful mockery, is 
sobering and comforting whatever one’s mood. 

His surprises are nearly always pleasant and encouraging, but this 
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does not mean ever that he is compromising or overlooks difficulties 
and dangers. Yet how much easier to overcome, he seems to suggest, 
they are by God’s grace. He always allows for differences of tem- 
perament, and never pretends that because we are all called to be 
saints, we are called to be the same type of saints. We must be 
ourselves always, our best selves if possible. That is what God 
wants of us. Therefore we must not fret if we are not like others, 
or even when we have failed to reach the standard we have set 
ourselves, or when we are pestered by temptation or discourage- 
ment. We must remain calm, ask God to help us to throw off the 
depression, or to resist quietly the temptation, get up firmly, though 
without panic when we have fallen into sin, not weary ourselves by 
too lor.g periods of prayer in the early stages of our spiritual growth, 
or by ambitious efforts at self discipline and mortification for 
which we are not yet ripe, and which will merely result in making 
us a nuisance to ourselves, and what is worse, to everyone around us. 
“Inquietude,” he writes, “is the greatest evil that can befall the 
soul, sin only excepted. . . . Inquietude proceeds from an inordinate 
| desire of being delivered from the evil which we feel, or of acquiring 
the good which we desire and yet there is nothing which tends more 
to increase evil, and to prevent the enjoyment of good than an 
unquiet mind. Birds remain prisoners in the nets, because when 
they find themselves caught, they eagerly flutter about to extricate 
themselves, and by that means entangle themselves the more. 
Whenever then you are pressed with a desire to be freed from some 
evil, or to obtain some good, be careful both to settle your mind in. 
repose and tranquillity, and to compose your judgment and will; 
and then gently procure the accomplishment of your desire, taking 
in regular order the means which may be most convenient; when 
I say gently, I do not mean negligently, but without hurry, trouble 
or inquietude; otherwise instead of obtaining the effect of your. 
desire, you will mar all, and embarrass yourself the more.’’! 
Consequently if we are without sensible devotion or consolation 
in our prayers he advises us to behave like statues in a niche, glad 
simply to be in Our Lord’s presence, like Mary Magdalen sitting 
at His feet, not worrying about having nothing to say, or not being 
able to concentrate on the subject of our meditation.” ; 
Spiritual progress demands patience with all the world, but first 
with oneself. “You do nothing, you say,” he remarks to the same 


1. Introduction to a Devout Life (Pustet), p. 307. 
2. Letters to Persons in the World, p. 333—Standard Edition, Burns, Oates and 
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correspondent, “in prayer. But what would you do, except what 
you do, which is to present and represent to God your nothingness 
and misery? It is the best harangue beggars make us when they 
expose to our sight their ulcers and needs.’ 

St. Francis himself wore a hair shirt, fasted frequently and took 
the discipline, but he was chary of advising others to do the same; 
he was also a man of superb physical courage whose life had more 
than once been in danger from the Calvinists, yet although he could 
throw caution to the winds when God’s purpose demanded it, 
normally he was prudent and urged prudence on those he directed, 
They must act in trust and resignation to God and in willingness 
to put human prudence aside if God asked it from them.‘ 

We must examine our consciences quietly during the day, and 
try to keep ourselves in the presence of God, while mixing with 
others, or going about our daily activities. “To keep ourselves in 
the presence of God, and to place ourselves in the presence of God, 
are in my opinion, two things: for to place ourselves there it is 
necessary to recall our minds from every other subject, and to 
make it attentive to this presence.’’® 

In conversation, he urges us, as far as possible, to be at peace 
with all; if the conversation is good, we have something to praise 
God for; if it is bad or uncharitable we must do our best to turn 
our heart away from it. We shall usually be unwise to appear 
shocked or displeased by it, for it is not our fault that it is bad.® 
He warns us that we may make things worse if we try to hinder it. 

Using one of his many outlandish, and doubtless inaccurate, 
Euphuistic metaphors from nature, he adds elsewhere on the same 
subject: ‘“‘Alemaeon pretended that goats breathe by the ears, but 
Aristotle denies it; as for myself I cannot decide the question; but 
I know that our heart breathes by the ear; and as it sends forth its 
own thoughts by the tongue, so it receives the thoughts of others 
by the ear. Let us, then, keep a diligent guard over our ears that 
we may not inhale the corrupt air of filthy words, for otherwise 
our hearts will soon be infected.”’’ 

On the subject of self discipline, he inculcates continual and 
moderate sobriety, which he says is preferable to violent abstin- 
ences practised occasionally, and mingled with great relaxations; 


3. id. p. 312. 

4. id. p. 82. 

5. id. p. 332-333. 

6. id. p. 70. 

7. Introduction p. 201. 
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he makes the sound suggestion that people should dedicate the 
night to sleep, every one as much as his constitution requires, so 
that he may be able to watch and spend the day profitably. Early 
rising too, when the very birds invite us to awake and praise God, 
is equally serviceable to health and holiness.® 

We must not allow ourselves to be discouraged by frequent 
temptations or doubts. Where doubts are concerned or trials 
against faith, he advises his readers not to argue with the devil or 
even to ask: “Who goes there?” when Satan is battering to gain 
entrance: that in itself is a sign he has not succeeded. We must 
outlast him in patience and tire him by acts of faith and loyalty 
towards God and the Church.® 

Should we be inordinately afraid of death, we should have the 
good sense not to read depressing spiritual books which fix atten- 
tion on it, and on the pains of hell. Contrariwise, we should meditate 
on the joys of heaven and how we shall share them with those we 
loved on earth. Are we not striving to please God, who loves us 
and is infinitely merciful? Let us be truly sorry for our sins and 
believe in God’s readiness to forgive us. We must do all by love and. 
nothing by force. We must love obedience rather than fear dis- 
obedience, banish scruples, worry and constraint, serving in liberty. 
the God who loves us as His most dear children. 

He warns laypeople (especially those who have recently turned 
firmly towards a better life) not to overtax themselves with too long 
prayers, lest they recoil with distaste. One layman he tells to begin 
with six minutes prayer in the morning and evening, knowing. 
doubtless that he will want himself to lengthen the period after a 
while. Above all, even so long ago, he urges on this same corres-~ 
pondent frequent Holy Communion, which, he says, twenty-five 
years of pastoral experience have taught him is the most powerful : 
agent for strengthening hearts, keeping them from evil, and 
consoling them. 

Troubles and crosses should not be allowed to upset us. Let us 
keep our eyes steadily on the final goal, and submit our wills 
humbly to God in all things. Remain natural and simple, he urges, 
in the world but not of it, eschew attitudinising, take part in all 
innocent amusements and festivities lest your piety appear puri- 
tanical or morose, or annoying, or inconsiderate to others." 


8. id. pp. 212-213. 

9. Letters pp. 155-160. 

10. id pp. 123-124. Camus. The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. p. 56. 
11, id. pp. 204, 387, 351. 
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An enquirer wishes to know whether she should have accom- 
panied the priest who was carrying the Blessed Sacrament to the 
sick, when she saw him passing her door, as she was entertaining 
a friend to lunch. The saint says the Lord would be more pleased 
that she should attend to her guest. He replies with delightful 
irony to similar enquiries about the use of cosmetics or powder 
or pretty dresses. He makes it clear they are things of no impor- 
tance, and that to be unduly preoccupied with them betrays vanity 
and lack of proportion. Let his lady friends have regard for their 
husbands, and dress and titivate themselves according to their 
station and in sensible moderation. 

St. Francis himself has told us what he considered the most 
important thing he wished to say about the spiritual life. It was | 
only a day or two before he died. It was his farewell discourse to 
the Sisters of the Visitation. He repeated what he had often said 
before: Desire nothing—Refuse nothing. He went on to say if he 
were a nun he would not ask to do anything others in the com- 
munity were not doing. If in strong health he would not eat four 
meals a day, but if asked to do so, he would. (In fact he used to 
eat all that was placed before him in moderation, and mentions 
that he admired St. Bernard, not for his terrible austerities, but 
because on one occasion he drank oil in place of wine, not noticing 
the difference.) 

We must accept trials and contradictions in the same spirit of 
holy indifference to the Will of God, neither choosing nor rejecting 
them, but taking humbly what the good Lord sends and because 
He sends it. He concludes (it was the eve of Christmas) that Our 
Divine Lord, as the Infant in the manger, accepted scorn and love, 
cold and warmth, food and hunger with serene resignation to His 
Father’s Will. 

: Although these words were addressed to religious they apply | 
i equally well to those living in the world. As he wrote to a lady | 
" friend, ‘Perfection, my dear lady, does not lie in not seeing the 
| world, but in not tasting or relishing it. All that the sight brings us 
is danger; for he who sees it is in more peril of loving it; but he who 
is fully resolved and determined, is not harmed by the sight. In a 
word, my sister, the perfection of charity is the perfection of life; 
for the /ife of our soul is charity—I would wish no pretence in us, 
no pretence in the proper sense of the word. Sincerity and sim- 
plicity are our great virtues.”!8 

12. Spiritual Conferences p. 399. 


13. Letters p. 387. Camus p. 239-240. 
14. Introduction to Spiritual Conferences p. xvii. 
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How understanding and encouraging are these sound, practical, 
hard-headed words of advice for everyone striving to live a good 
life! They make it clear that perfection does not consist in running 
away from “‘life,”’ as worldlings seek to suggest; on the contrary 
it is within the reach of everybody who tries to live his life in the 
circumstances, the profession, the environment, the company God 
has placed him, to the very best of his ability. How truly Cardinal 
Wiseman wrote long ago: “Who amongst us, on reflecting, does 
not find, or rather feel, that he has been solidly benefited by this 
teaching? You virtuous and holy souls, and we poor repentant 
sinners, you who bound forward on your path with heads erect, 
rejoicing, or we who creep forward, sorrowful and dejected; do 
we not all feel that St. Francis, by -his sweet spirit pervading the 
Church has made our way brighter and lighter? He could not make 
the narrow road a wide one—God forbid! But how many un- 
necessary briars has he not plucked out of it, how many a heavy 
stone has he not rolled aside from before our feet, how many a 
yawning chasm has he not bridged over for our secure passage, 
how many a dark nook and gloomy turn has he not lighted up by 
his cheerful torch! Has he not made meditation more easy; prayer 
more confident; confession less painful; communion more refresh- 
ing; scruples less annoying; temptations less formidable; the world 
less dangerous; the love of God more practicable, and virtue more 
amiable? And this not only to those who have read, and who love 
his works, but to all Catholics, through the spirit of gentle direction, 
and tender considerateness which has tempered and seasoned the 
direction of souls since his time, in spite of the insidious rigours of 
the Jansenistic period.” 

It seems to me that the spiritual teaching of this great Doctor of 
the Church is, if possible, even more helpful and consoling and 
steadying today than it was in the Cardinal’s time, and that it can 
bring into our lives much peace and strength despite the din, the 
restlessness and insecurity of the modern world. 

JOSEPH W. DUNNE 


Saint Mary’s, The Mount, Walsall, England 


Salt and Baptism 


Thou hast put salt in our mouths that we may thirst for Thee. 
—SAINT AUGUSTINE 
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of Christ in the Mystical Body. This double rejection brings us 
face to face with a feature of Catholic doctrine. It is that if you 
meddle with one thing in it you find you are interfering with nearly 
everything. I quote a little verse, here particularly apt: 


Pluck one thread and the web ye mar; 
Break but one of a thousand keys, and the paining jar, 
Through all will run. 


If you distort the system at one point, you throw the whole lot 
out of line. 

There is no unreality either in the Eucharist or in the Mystical 
Body. Christ in the Eucharist and Christ in the Mystical Body 
represent two different modes of presence. But both are real. 
It was the necessity to distinguish between those two modes that 
led to the introduction by the Church, somewhere in the Middle 
Ages, of that expression “Mystical Body.” It was not used in the 
earlier ages where bluntly St. Paul, and those who adopted His 
image, said ‘Body of Christ.” But then when heresy began to raise 
its head it became necessary to distinguish, and this led to the 
introduction of that expression which so many are found objecting | 
to—Mystical Body. Again and again, we hear dislike of that phrase" 
expressed and the wish that it could be improved upon.- 
Unfortunately, it does in a way suggest a misty business, an unreality. 
But when you get down to it and try to find another term, it seems - 
impossible. But no matter how little we like the name, we cannot 
repudiate the idea just because we dislike the name! That would | 
be very much as if we were to reject the Pope because we did not 
like his name. 

Now having referred to that inadequate Protestant conception 
of the Mystical Body, we are rather shocked to realise that the out- 
look of many Catholics errsin the same way. How many Catholics? 
One trembles to estimate. It is uncomfortable, it is worse, to find 
a large proportion of Catholics with no higher estimation of the 
Mystical Body than that held by heretics. Thereby how much are 
they missing! They are missing the dynamism which is in that 
doctrine, a transforming one, and they may be missing a great 
deal more by virtue of that principle that I have just enunciated, 
that distorting one part of the fabric throws the whole lot of it 
out of line. In other words, you cannot disturb the Mystical Body 
idea in any way (and remember you disturb it by not understanding 
it). You cannot do that without paying a great price. And that is 
the theme to which I here apply myself. 
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Understanding the Mystical Body 


FRANK DUFF 


N March of this year, a Protestant Mission was held in Cork 
on the theme, “The Church is the Body, the Bride, the Building 
of Christ.” It may surprise us to see Protestants propounding 
this doctrine, which we are accustomed to regard as essentially 
Catholic. But actually it is a strange fact that Protestants are 
seldom found referring to that doctrine, which we would expect 
to find frequently, indeed constantly, on their lips, having regard 
to the fact that St. Paul was obsessed by it. The Church and the 
Body of Christ was his special theme. In one form or another, he 
makes 163 references to it in his Epistles. And as Protestants do, 
or at least until some time ago used to, read the Scriptures, one 
would expect to find them thinking in terms of that scriptural 
expression. So it is extraordinary that they dwell so little on it. I 
was much surprised myself when I read in one of their evangelical 
journals the other day an account of this Mission. 
Why is it that they dwell so little on that doctrine? The reason 
is that they do not take it seriously. They allow only a metaphorical 


sense to it. And, of course, if that be all, then they don’t understand - 


it at all. It is outside their grasp. If it is only a picturesque image 


it is an unreality: Then it is interesting to reflect that they are’ 
simultaneously treating another kindred doctrine in much the- 
same limited way—that is the doctrine of the Eucharist. Here are: 
Our Lord’s words, as plain’ as: plain can be, in the Scripture: - 
This is My Body. But Protestants maintain that those words mean: 


This is not really My Body. There, too, they cannot bring themselves 


to believe that there is question of a reality. It is only a metaphor, a - 


picturesque image placed before people. When Our Lord said: 
This is My Body, how could He mean that? How could this Man 
give us His Body to eat and His Blood to drink, as the objectors 
said on the occasion some time prior to Our Lord’s institution of 
the sacrament? The human reasoning proves absolute. Whatever 
Our Lord said in words, well, He could not mean that reality, 
because how could He do it? There could be question only, as 

they argue today, of a spiritual presence, of grace coming to people. 
When they receive the bread and wine of their Communion, He 
comes to them in a spiritual way; there is a grace, but there is no 
more to it than that. That is how they explain the Eucharistic 
Presence,-and much the same would be their notion of the presence 
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painfulness, and these must always mark the Christian life. On 
the other hand, the life of Christ was one of power and attraction 
and victory. Therefore, I repeat that it is imperative that we grasp 
the general idea of what is meant by the Mystical Body. 

It is vital to our existence, to our life, to the whole question of 
the salvation of souls. Without it, it is impossible to get an idea 
or understanding of what is at stake in Redemption and in apostle- 
ship. Sometimes it is said that this doctrine of the Mystical Body 
represents inaccessible doctrine. That used to be said much more 
often before the advent of the Legion. The Legion has opened 
people’s eyes to it because the operations of the Legion have made 
it plain that the ordinary man and woman, even the ordinary young 
person, is well able to get a working idea of the doctrine. And 
that is how we would expect things to be. If the truth is vital, it 
must be comprehensible. Actually I would go so far as to say that 
it is a simpler doctrine to glimpse than the Eucharist, yet the 
Eucharist is proposed to little children for their practice. 

I have said that apostleship depends upon this doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. If that idea be taken away, what is apostleship? 
You and I going out to people in our own feebleness trying to tell 
them something about the Lord and His way? Not at all; it is the 
Lord going out in us, which is a different thing altogether. The 
Head depends on His members. If they do not lend themselves to 
Him, His purposes are frustrated. And on the other hand, without 
Him we are nothing, and we can do nothing. With Him we can 
literally do all things. Life becomes an adventure comparable to 
Christ’s own life on earth. If Our Lord is carrying on His life in 
the Mystical Body, His full life, then we should find in that Body 
the exhibition of all His special features. One of these features, 
the apostolate, we have discussed. 

A second one, of vital moment to us, is His extraordinary relation 
to His mother. That relationship must appear in the Mystical Body! 
If what I am saying is true—and it certainly is—if Our Lord is 
teally living on in the Mystical Body in the same way and with 
the same characteristics and purpose as he did His life on earth, 
then we must find that wonderful relation which He had to Mary 
His mother prominently shown forth in the life of the Mystical 
Body. That relation was not a purely physical and sentimental one. 
Primarily it was in the order of faith and grace. So that the union 
between Our Lord and His Mother persisted and deepened through- 
out their lives. In other words, it was quite different from the 
union of the ordinary person with his mother. The union in the 
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It seems to me that the person who is ignorant of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, giving it only that picturesque significance, 
is missing things that are vital. If we held the defective view of 
the Eucharist that the Protestants hold, we would not be Catholics 
at all. Then what is our status if we misunderstand the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, which St. Thomas pronounces to be the 
central dogma of the Catholic Church? If we only understand it 
in a partial or picturesque sense, we may have reduced our belief 
to that of the Protestant preacher in that Mission. The summary 
of his talks showed that he believed that relation is established 
with Christ by believing in Him, by submitting to His Will, and by 
expressing His mind. It is an intellectual thing, or an emotional 
thing which God honours by giving some sort of special grace of 
union or grace of conversion! And actually in that Mission in 
Cork, many persons came forward at the end of the session and 
declared that they had thus received Christ during the meeting! 
One might be inclined to laugh at that, which is so typical of these 
revivalist meetings. But we would want to be sure that our own 
conception of the Mystical Body, and of the life of Christ in us, 
is not just as inadequate. 

It would be inadequate to regard the Church as merely a visible 
society gifted with infallibility. It is a visible society, with its rulers, 
its laws, its membership. And it is gifted with that tremendous 
prerogative. But it is almost infinitely more. That society aspect 
is only, so to speak, the frame of the sublime reality. That conception 
would reduce the Church’s role to the status of a sacred university 
empowered to rule and to teach the truth, whereas it is really the 
living Body of Christ, His up-to-date mode of existence, of which 
we are the members—true members, and not merely pupils. Through 
that Body, Our Lord lives His life in us and extends His mission 
into other lives and into all times. In that Body the Lord does 
much the same sort of things as He did long ago in His native 
Judea. If we lend ourselves to Him, He is enabled to exhibit His 
might. If we hold back, He is fettered, and souls have to pay the 
price, just because we will not realise what our function is. When 
we are inert, the Gospel is not preached to whole multitudes of 
people somewhere or other. 

In that Mystical Body there is a communion of lives and benefits 
and, in a certain sense, of disadvantages also between the Lord 
and the members. The word “disadvantages” rings peculiarly in 
that context. But we must remember that while Christ is now 
incapable of suffering, His life on earth included great labour and 
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latter case is of completeness until the time of birth; then there is 
a modified and diminished union; the physical union diminishes, 
and in time ceases. It would be the greatest of all mistakes to think 
that this was what took place as between Our Lord and His Mother; 
that there was between them a wonderful intensity of life while 


He was bene in her womb—that quasi-identity, but that after | 


the time of ihe Nativity there was that lessening which takes place 
in the human relation. Not so at all. For the union of soul was the 
chief thing. There was no lessening, but rather an intensification 
as time went on, because Our Lady grew prodigiously in grace 
with every moment, so that quickly a degree of union between 
Son and Mother was reached which was beyond all possible 
imagining. She was far more united to Him in later life, even when 
they were not seeing each other—say during the three years’ mission 
—than she was during the time when He dwelt in her womb. 
She had started that amazing relation by acting as the represen- 
tative of mankind in its reception of the Messiah. That reception 
was built on a stupendous act of faith which we cannot appreciate, 
but which reason tells us could have proceeded from her alone 
of all persons ever to be born. That relation gave her special rights 
over Him all His life. In other words, the relation of Jesus to Mary 
was of a totally different character from that which exists or could 


exist between any other man and his mother. Those rights were 


similar to, but indeed greater than, those which a parent has over 


its very young child.And the divine arrangement established those - 


rights, and indeed was built upon them. It looked to Mary to offer 
her child freely in sacrifice, and simultaneously with the offering 
of that same Child by His Heavenly Father for our salvation. 
Therefore, all through her life He is, in a strange sense, subjected 
to her. You will recall the use of that word in the Gospel of St. 
Luke. And she was offering Him all the time, even though only at 
certain special epochs in her life did that offering emerge into 
visibility. There was her offering in the Presentation, and then the 
surrender of Him on Calvary, which formed an integral part of 
the offering up of the Victim. 

If we contemplate that wonderful situation and then apply to it 
the theory which'I have been presenting to you, it becomes obvious 
that this relation between Son and Mother must continue in the 
Mystical Body, and be a most prominent characteristic of it. How? 
The Mystical Body must be found subject to Mary, acknowledging 
her, submitting to her maternal office and recognising her rights, 
living in utter union with her, so that all things are done with her. 
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What does that come to in practice? It seems to come to the sort 
of devotion which the Legion proposes—nothing more and nothing 
less. Further, it seems to suggest that those who give her less are 
erring by defect. They are not reproducing the attitude of Christ. 
If others acted as they do, then that essential characteristic of 
Jesus Christ, which should be found in the Mystical Body, would 
be falsified. Because the Mystical Body would not then be exhibited 
as faithfully carrying on the life of Our Lord. 

The moment that we fail in appreciation of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, it seems to become very difficult to place Our Lady 
in her proper setting. Her true place, doctrinally, rests on the fact 
that she is the Mother of the Mystical Body with the same complete- 
ness with which she was mother of Christ. If we lose sight of 
this, we edge dangerously towards not merely defect but towards 
common Protestantism. The more enlightened type of Protestant 
is willing to give a sort of devotion to Mary as the Mother of Christ. 
They speak of her in what looks to be a beautiful strain, and one 
could easily be deceived. She is the Woman, that exquisite Woman, 
who brought Christ to us, and to whom He owed His correct 
upbringing. And then they say: Of course we must love her and 
be grateful to her for that. Which does not sound so bad; and 
perhaps by comparison with other things it is not so bad. Never- 
theless, it is ridiculously inadequate. It is so insufficient as to be 
nothing at all. They are willing to give her a historical reverence. © 
Just because she played that creditable part in the distant past, 
she is surrounded with a sentimental glamour in their eyes and in 
their mind. That is nothing, or at least it is little better than nothing. 
Because if that is all she is, why should we worship her? Why should - 
we assign to her what looks like a half place in our prayers. When 
we mention Jesus we mention Mary. Why? Protestants do not 
understant that, and accordingly they cut her out of their prayers - 
altogether. They give her lip service based on sentiment, but they 
give her no prayer. Because that is in a different order. Therein - 
they are logical—if she is only the mother of the historical Christ. 
They do not understand her because they do not understand the 
Mystical Body. They regard our attitude towards her as one of 
inexcusable sentimentality; inexcusable because it causes us to 
give her so much attention which they say we should be giving to 
the Lord. 

But indeed there is no sentimentality whatever in the transaction. 
Our Lady has her relation to us just as Our Lord has His relation - 
tous. We depend on Him, we depend on her. We get our life from 
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Him and from her, and, therefore, we owe her as well as Him the 
tribute of our worship. She is infinitely less than Christ; she is 
dependent on Him. She gets her life from Him. But that said, she 
is necessary to Him by the arrangement of God, and she is necessary 
to us. 

I have quoted the inadequate view Protestants have of Our Lady 
and I have ventured to ascribe it to their imperfect understanding 
of the idea of the Mystical Body. To the same cause I assign their 
inability to grasp the doctrine of the authority and the infallibility 
of the Church. They have a different notion of the Church altogether 
from what we have, so different that there is no likeness between 
the two. We hold lengthy arguments with them on those subjects. 
We quote to them the texts of Scripture which relate to those points, 
and which seem to us to be so clear and convincing. What could 
be more plain? We do not understand what their difficulty is, and 
we are inclined to regard them as completely perverse, which no 
doubt a certain proportion of them are. But not all. Many of them 
are earnest people really, seeking the truth. So let us for the moment 
shift away from the texts, and let us look at this particular problem 
from the point of view that we have been discussing, that is, from 
the angle of the Mystical Body. 

We understand that Our Lord is living in His fulness in the 
Church. Protestants express the same idea in words, but do not 
give it the proper substance. If they did, they would be constrained 
to admit that Jesus continues to speak in the Church, and that 
the teaching and the quality of that teaching must be in clear 
evidence. He must be found speaking through the Church as He 
did on earth, that is, as one having authority and as one teaching 
unerring truth. This can amount to nothing else but that the Church 
is infallible. There is no escape from that reasoning. If the Church 
is really understood as the Mystical Body of Christ, then infallibility 
must be there as an absolute consequence. There is the further 
consequence that if infallibility is in the Mystical Body, then the 
latter must be the Catholic Church. For the Church, like Our Lord 
Himself, must be found claiming to be the sole representative of 
the Father, and to be delivering the whole Truth. And there is 
only one claimant. Among the churches, or so-called churches of 
the world, there is only one claimant, and it is the Church of which 
we have the unutterable privilege of being members. 

And now to speak of another feature of Our Lord’s life—that is 
His Passion and His sacrifice which redeemed us. Apply once 
more that pivotal reasoning from the Mystical Body, and it is clear 
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that the full sacrifice of Christ simply must be found showing itself 
in the Christian life—yesterday, today, tomorrow and forever. 
Not as a symbolic or shadowy representation, not as the meaningless 
performance called the Holy Communion Service in the Protestant 
Church, but as sheer reality. Not as a new separate ceremony, but 
as a prolongation or continuation of the Great Sacrifice. In a word, 
Calvary must continue among us in a very real way, hidden, of 
course, from our eyes as Christ Himself is hidden from our eyes 
today, but just as really present in the Mystical Body as Christ 
Himself is present in it. The Mass conforms to all this, and nothing 
less would meet those requirements. Through our priest, Christ 
exercises His function as High Priest, and the Victim is the Mystical 
Body which includes Christ and ourselves. The Mass carries on 
the sacrifice of Christ. Without the Mass, according to our doctrine, 
the Mystical Body would not be the fulness of Christ, as St. Paul 
proclaims it to be. Here again we perceive the all-importance of 
inviting Protestants to look deeper into their doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, so as to see in it not a picturesque phrase but a stern truth, 
not a mere image but a reality, not a metaphor but a living thing— 
a living Body, and that Body the Body of Christ, living on earth 
today as actively, as lovingly, as potently, as painfully, as 
miraculously, as victoriously, as Christ did in His earthly career. 

If it is important that Protestants be made to see that, it is still 
more important that all Catholics should. It is indeed sad that 
Protestants should be without those truths; it is intolerable that 
Catholics should be in ignorance of the heritage which the Church 
possesses. If Protestants, by reason of their shadowy conception of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, exclude themselves from a 
comprehension of vital Christian truths, what effect would that 
same shadowy conception have on Catholics? Is it not likely to cut. 
them off more or less effectively from the proper understanding of 
the Blessed Virgin, and of her pivotal place in Redemption and in 
the application of Redemption? Likewise, would it not cut them 
off from a proper idea of the Mass; likewise, from the true aspect 
of the Church, its nature, its authority, its infallibility, and its 
apostolate? In a word, would not the weakening of the truth of 
the Mystical Body mean that we were unconsciously being 


Protestantised? 
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The Bible and the Liturgy 


COLUMBA BREEN 


7 ROTESTANTS must agree that Rome is right when she 
asserts that the Bible is the Church’s book, and can be really 
understood only in the midst of the people of God. ... 

It is in the bosom of the family which the Revelation of Scripture 

has created that the Sacred Writings take on their full meaning.” 

Do we need this reminder, unexpected indeed from a French 

Protestant weekly,! that as Catholics we have been given the Bible 

by the Church long before we ever bought our Knox? Perhaps not. 

And yet we may pardonably feel that of the many aspects under 

which the Bible may be treated, its relation with the liturgy is a 

very secondary one.? Pardonably, we say, but none the less 

mistakenly; for, in fact, no other aspect reveals the Bible so clearly 
in its true perspective. “Tis we, ’tis our estranged faces that miss 
the many-splendoured thing.” It is not simply that the text of 

Scripture is present in the liturgy (though do we even suspect its 

range?); nor is it merely that the Church’s inspired arrangement 

of this text brings out its every and deepest meaning. Rather is it 
that from the beginning Bible and liturgy have been together the 


two-edged sword of God’s designs for mankind. 


The range of the Bible in the liturgy 


When one looks into it, the very exteat of Biblical territory in- 
the liturgy is impressive and significant. 

To begin with the Mass. The first International Congress of 
Liturgy officially suggested that a better name for the Mass of the 
Catechumens would be the Liturgy of the Word. For, in fact, 
the first part of the Roman Mass is simply a graduated series of 
Bible readings with the Gospel as its climax. This is so clear in the 
more primitive Masses of the Missal: take, for example, the readings 
on the Saturday of Whitsuntide Quarter Tense: Joel, Leviticus, 


1. REFORME, 2 February 1957. Full text in DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, 
3 March 1957. 

2. It is worthy of note that the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
published in 1953, among thirty-four articles of introduction has none on 
the relations between Scripture and Liturgy. Even Initiation Biblique, that 
most comprehensive of Catholic Introductions to the Bible, first published 
in 1938, did not contain its chapter “Bible et Liturgie”’ until the 3rd edition 
of 1954—even_then a mere 12 pages in 1,100. 
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Deuteronomy, Leviticus, Daniel, Romans, the Gospel of St. Luke. And 
the responsorial chants—Alleluia and Tract in the Mass we have 
mentioned, the Gradual in others—which punctuate these readings, 
like the three processional chants (Introit, Offertory and 
Communion) are also borrowed from Scripture. 

So much in brief for the liturgy of the Word. But the second half 
of the Mass is, if in a different way, equally pregnant with Scripture: 
not merely in the words of Consecration, which form its core, 
but in the whole tissue of Scriptural allusion and associations 
that make up the Canon and, at a deeper level still, in the under- 
lying theology of oblation and communion. 

The same may be said of the liturgy of the sacraments—especially 
that of Baptism, so closely bound up, even today, with the Paschal 
liturgy. I have known people to be startled at the trenchantly 
biblical expressions of the marriage ritual, or the Prayers for the 
Dying. In any case, they all give expression to a purely biblical 
theology, developing, after the manner of the early Fathers, one 
or other of the great themes of the Bible—variations all of them 
on the one great mystery of God’s redemptive love for man. 

It is in the Divine Office, however, that the Bible seems, even 
textually, to take control, as it were, of the liturgy. Most of the 
Hours consist of little more than the Psalms of the Old Testament; 
most of that “‘little more’”—introductory verse, capitulum, short 
responsory, and nearly all the antiphons—is also from the Bible; 
and even the minute remainder—the Hymn and the prayer are 
thoroughly biblical in spirit. At Matins, of course, the Lessons are 
independent of the Psalter, but they, too, are drawn from the Bible, 
or inspired by it. In the temporal cycle, these lessons are either 
readings from the Bible, or commentaries from the Fathers on 
them. (And how seriously St. Ambrose feels bound to comment 
even on the military prowess of the Macchabees—or St. Augustine 
to get to the bottom of the paralytic’s thirty-eight years!) In the 
Sanctoral Cycle, of course, the Scripture commentary of the second 
Nocturn is replaced by a short “‘life’’ of the saint. We can see two 
guiding principles in the Church’s choice of Scripture readings for 
the Divine Office. The first, to provide a “Jectio continua”—an 
integral reading of the Bible through the year, from Genesis, 
begun at Septuagesima, to the Apocalypse; the second principle 
being the illustration of the Church’s feasts—Easter and Pentecost, 
Christmas and Epiphany—by relevant selections from Scripture. 
In the Responsories which follow each Lesson at Matins, the gap 
is bridged between a mere “hearing of the word,” or its commentary 
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especially—those endless perspectives leading into the heart of 
the mystery: Christ’s secret with His Father (Sunday); our entry 
to the Promised Land, the kingdom prepared (Monday and 
Wednesday); our deliverance from bondage (Friday and Saturday); 
the triumph of God’s wisdom (Tuesday and Thursday). 

Similarly in the Christmas Masses, the simple tale of a Birth 
at Bethlehem is set against an unending symphony of Old and 
New Testament harmonies—the Messianic Psalms, Jsaias, the 
Pastoral Epistles and Hebrews—till all are unified and subdued 
in the majestic prologue of St. John: “Jn principio erat Verbum.. . . 
et Verbum caro factum est.” 

Or let us take our examples from the Breviary. To read the 
Lamentations of Jeremias in our Bible only, as the sequel of the 
fall of Jerusalem narrated in the last chapters of Jeremias, is 
incredibly moving. But it is to read it in one dimension—Jerusalem’s 
tragedy: “How does the city sit solitary that was full of people.” 
To come upon the same texts in the Church’s celebration of Christ’s 
Passion is to glimpse their awful depth of meaning: the city that 
the Lord has made desolate, the Israel He has swallowed up, the 
altar He has cast off has now become the Son of Man; and the 
sins which are cleansed in that wine-press of warmth are the sins 


‘of a world. 


What penetration is added to our understanding of the Wisdom 
texts of the Old Testament when we find them applied in the 
liturgy to Our Lady—the fullest symbol of the eternal wisdom 
of God’s designs for man. With the same unerring vision, the 
antiphons for Our Lady’s Office are drawn from the Canticle of 
Canticles—the love-song, as the Fathers saw it, of Christ and His 
Church. 

Even such random examples as these are sufficient to declare 
the specific character of the liturgy’s commentary on the Bible. 
New light indeed it throws on every part of Scripture it considers, 
but not as sinking so many unconnected shafts into unexplored 
terrain. All the great themes of both Testaments—Exodus and 
Passover, Desert and Promised Land, Exile and Return, Jerusalem 
tuined and re-built, or Kingdom, Messias, Sacrifice—all these are 
lit up by the liturgy not merely in their own right, but as converging 
unwaveringly on their fulfilment in Christ. 

This is far removed, perhaps, from scientific exegesis, if by the 
term we mean interpreting the texts in the literary and historical 
context of their originals—and no more. But it does not oppose 
scientific exegesis, for it is a method equally authentic—none other, 
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and prayer, its proper fruit. In the “Jectio continua” throughout 
the liturgical year these responsories may be said to represent 
the spiritual kernel of each book of the Bible—we think instinctively 
of the magnificent prayers for wisdom in the Responsories of 
August, or those piercing refrains in Advent: “Obsecro, Domine, 
mitte quem missurus es: sicut locutus es, veni, et libera nos. Nuntia 
nobis si tu es ipse.” In fact, the entire corpus of these Breviary 
responsories constitutes the most “prayerful” commentary on the 
sacred books that we could find. 

The same function belongs to the Gradual and other responsorial 
chants of the Mass. Perhaps the most perfect example—being the 
most primitive—in the Missal is the first Tract on Good Friday. 
Osee’s prophecy of a God slaying only to bring to life again evokes, 
in Habacuc’s words, our song of awe-filled confidence. At the 
celebrant’s invitation, “Oremus,” and the deacon’s injunction, 
“Flectamus genua,” the entire congregation makes that sacred 
message its own in silent prayer: and at the deacon’s “Levate’’ all 
rise to hear their prayer voiced in a common formula, “. . . may 
Jesus Christ bestow on us the grace of His resurrection.” 


The liturgy a commentary on the Bible 


There are some who would assert that the primary value of 
Sacred Scripture is its “‘prayer-value,” that the only practical 
exposition of the Bible, therefore, is the spiritual, that exegesis, 
namely, which proposes a meaning which can be the immediate 
food of our prayer. This is, of course,.an aberration, and has been 
proscribed as such by the Encyclical “Divino Afflante Spiritu”’ in 
1943. But it must be admitted that often enough in our own day 
commentators have expounded Scripture as if it had no bearing 
on our spiritual life. In the liturgy, however, the prayer which the 
text of the Bible evokes is the spontaneous response of our soul 
to its deepest message. For in its celebration of a feast or mystery 
of our faith the liturgy will call upon not only what is explicit in 
its regard in Scripture, but on all its subtlest ramifications—its 
foreshadowing in the past, its fulfilment in eternity, its present 
reality. If Scripture is the treasure-house, then the liturgy is supremely 
its master in drawing from it things old and new. 

Take, for example, her presentation of the Paschal Mystery in 
the Masses of Easter Week: not merely the story of what happened 
in the Gospels, but its bearing, in the Epistles, on our lives, what. 
we believe, how we must act: and then in the chants—the Introits, 
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for example, may be accounted for by the fact that its final com- 


position was in view, not of individual reading, but of the annual 
cycle of the Synagogue liturgy. Mutatis mutandis, the same vital 
principle obtains for the New Testament. It is now fully recognised 
—hence Pope Pius XII’s recommendation of Form Criticism to 
Catholic scholars—that our Gospels were composed for reading 
in sections at liturgical gatherings, not as modern “Lives of Our 
Lord.” Scholars have noted the influence of the earliest Christian 
liturgy on the Gospel texts of the institution of the Blessed Eucharist. 
It is thought that the Canticles which we find in St. Luke’s Gospel, 


the Magnificat, Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis, with the Gloria in 


Excelsis, were already being sung in the Jerusalem liturgy before 
the Gospel itself was written. Some have even suggested that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, as we have it, was composed in view of the 
cycle of the Old Testament readings in the Jewish liturgy, in order 
to throw a Christian reflection on the synagogue service. 

Our traditional liturgy, therefore, has had no need to explore 
the pages of a Bible to hit upon passages appropriate to celebrate 
its feasts and mysteries. It was not merely that the language of 
Scripture was more familiar to it—as to a St. Bernard—than any 
other. It is simply, in the ways we have explained, that the Bible 
was her own from birth, played its infant games around her pillars, 
grew to man’s estate within her sanctuary. Other and worthy, 
indispensable stewards indeed of God’s word—systematic theology, 
apologetics and the like—may be familiar with the text and senses 
of Scripture; only to the liturgy does no secret of its birth and 
growth, of its every thought and mood lie hidden. 


The word of God 


And yet we have been speaking of something essentially divine 
as if it were a human phenomenon. Only by plumbing the concept 
of the Word of God can we glimpse the unity of Bible and liturgy 
at its source. From the beginning, God’s Word has shown itself 
as creative: Ipse dixit et facta sunt; with God, unlike man, saying 
and doing are one thing. And God’s Word, as first addressed to 
Abraham, is essentially a promise: to create through him a people, 
and form with it a covenant. “I shall be their God and they shall 
be my people.” That is, therefore, the Word of God in its fulness: 
God’s self-communication reciprocated by His people’s allegiance: 
the divine promise, we might say, and its echo, equally divine but 
human also. And when this chosen people has once been created, 
its echo to the solemn proclamation of God’s word has always 
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in fact, than Scripture’s own process of interpreting itself. We 
have only to follow in the Bible the fortunes of a theme like Exodus, 
from the narrative itself in the Pentateuch, through the ruminations 
of the Prophets to the Baptist’s preaching of a “kingdom of heaven”: 
to the “new Pasch” of the Last Supper; to the final stage of St. 
Paul’s “‘transtulit in regnum filii dilectionis suae . . . per sanguinem 
eius”; we have only to compare this process with the method of 
the liturgy to see their oneness. Critical exegesis is at liberty to 
verify at every stage of this organic growth of a revealed truth. 
We are, therefore, in this liturgical presentation of Scripture, 
worlds apart from the purely imaginary interpretations of a preacher 
of the 18th—or of any other—century. 


The history of their association 


Such a striking affinity between the pedagogy of the Bible itself 
and that of the liturgy might lead us of itself to feel that their) 
association could be nothing arbitrary or accidental, that their 
very roots were intertwined. And this intuition is fully borne out 
by the history of their origins. It is a pity that our Scripture manuals 
tend to pin-point so narrowly the individual human authorship 
of each inspived book. At first sight, it is true, nothing might seem 
more individual, more purely personal than the revelation given 
to an Isaias, a Jeremias or a Paul. But we must always remember 
that each of these was steeped in a religious tradition from which 
we cannot isolate the inspiration they personally received; and 

that religious tradition of the Jews was primarily liturgical. It is 

“ad against the familiar background of the Temple that Isaias receives 
his mission from the Lord; the heart of early Christian life in 
Jerusalem is clearly “‘their perseverance day by day in the Temple 
worship.” The parallel influence of the Bible in England on thought 
and language over centuries brings home to us how deeply such 
a liturgical tradition could mould the mind of the most independent 
personality. 

And in turn, this God-given message, so utterly flesh and blood 
of the public prayer of that people “to whom belong the giving 
of the Law and the Temple worship,” has only reached us through) 
the same channel: as gathered, arranged and synthesised by that) 
same liturgical tradition, and receiving its definitive form unde) 
the inspiration of its final editors. This fundamental principle of 
the Bible’s development—only recently accorded its due importance 
—explains much that an earlier generation found bewildering in) 
the Sacred Books. Many of the literary anomalies of the Pentateuch, 
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able to participate in the Sacred Mysteries in that ideal way. For 
various reasons—and in certain ways, perhaps, providentially— 
rites and formulas became petrified, and, to quote Father Jungmann 
again, “‘something like a Fog Curtain settled between and separated 
liturgy and people.” 

We cannot here attempt any adequate account of the remarkable 
steps being taken today to restore the liturgy, and the Bible in the 
liturgy, to its rightful primacy in Christian piety. The fundamental 
principle which guides this great movement of reform is that of 
adaptation: conservation indeed of the essential and permanently 
valuable, but adaptation of the rest to the needs and conditions 
of the age we live in. The great need, of course, is to have direct 
access to the word of the liturgy. The Holy Father recalled last — 
September to the Assisi Congress “that the Church has grave 
motives for firmly insisting on the absolute obligation of the priest 
celebrating Mass to use Latin”’; but in many countries the vernacular 
is widely permitted in the use of the Ritual, and this latitude may 
extend in time to the Breviary. This latter, in any case, which the 
vast majority of priests now recite in private, cannot remain forever 
what its name implies, a mere abbreviation—with consequent 
anomalies—of the monastic choral office. Its adaptation must 
serve to unite it with and make it the basis of those other canonical 
obligations which have grown up parallel with it—like meditation 
and spiritual reading. Moreover, it is sought to make far more 
of the Sacred Word, especially its more relevant parts, available 
in the liturgy by a three or four-year cycle of readings in both 
Missal and Breviary. 

These far-reaching changes, so clearly due to the pastoral solicitude 
of the Popes of our time, open up the most heartening prospects 
for the Church of tomorrow; but they call, too, for the eager 
co-operation of both priests and people. This abundant sowing 
of God’s richest seed cannot be let fall on ground unprepared. 
Now more than ever must pastors break for their flocks the Bread 
of the Word as they break the Bread of Life—teaching their people 
to recognise themselves in that Word, which has “called them 
out of darkness into His marvellous light,” and made them “a 


chosen race, a royal priesthood.” 
COLUMBA BREEN 


Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 
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BIBLE ET VIE CHRETIENNE (Casterman), worsHIP (Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, U.S.). 
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been expressed by ritual, sealed by sacrifice. ““And Moses, taking | 
the book of the Covenant, read it in the hearing of the people; | 
and they said, ‘All things that the Lord has spoken we will do, 7 
we will be obedient.” And he took the blood and sprinkled it 
upon the people, and he said, ‘This is the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord has made with you concerning all these words.’ ” 
This pattern of the liturgy of Mount Sinai is repeated down through 
Hebrew history at every solemn renewal of the covenant—with 
Josue in the Promised Land, under King Josias in the 8th century, 
after the Exile before the Scribe Esdras: the reading of the Word 
before the people it has called into being, who answer by their 
solemn pledge in public sacrifice. 

And that is the pattern, that vital conjunction of God’s revealing 
Word and man’s answering worship, which persists in our Christian 
liturgy today. Only now the shadow has yielded to the reality, 
the germ to the full fruit. “Olim Deus loquens in prophetis, novissime 
locutus est nobis in Filio.”’ There is now, in fact, but one Liturgy of 
the Word—the Word Incarnate: revealing God to us not merely 
in human speech but in person; reverberating from our hearts 
in the prayer of the Spirit; giving Himself to us through His Flesh 
and Blood in the fulness of His divinity. 


The pastoral problem 


Bible and Liturgy. Our search for their rapport has led us to the 
heart of our religion—to the Mystery of the Word Incarnate, 
of which they are the twin expressions. But that is a mystery which 
includes another—the Mystery of God’s People: created by God’s 
Word, and taught by it, declaring itself through it. At the juncture 
then of the Bible and the liturgy we touch the life of the Christian 
people at its source, in the famous phrase of Pope Saint Pius X, 
“The active participation in the Sacred Mysteries and the solemn 
public prayer of the Church.” 

The renewed awareness in our generation that these mysteries 
are indeed, again in Saint Pius’s words, “‘the first and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit” has necessarily raised the great © 
pastoral problem of the “active participation” of the faithful. © 
It is certain that when this active participation was a reality in the 
Church—in the centuries, namely, when the liturgy was in process 
of formation—it bore unmistakable fruits of Christian holiness. 
“The living liturgy actively participated in,” declares Father 
Jungmann, “was itself for centuries the most important form of 
pastoral care.” It is equally certain that the faithful are no longer 
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Members do not become religious but remain diocesan priests 
obedient to their bishop and available to him for all the tasks of 
the diocesan ministry. Obedience to the Superiors of the Society 
is exacted only in the domain of private life, where there is no 
question of episcopal authority. 

The Society describes itself as ‘‘ A family of priests who, desiring 
the full realisation of that sanctity to which their priesthood calls 
them and the assurance of a more fertile apostolate, enter into 
the way of the evangelical counsels in the school of the Heart of 
Jesus.” Certain principles are constantly exercised in the Society— 
the necessity of a deep spiritual life, the primacy of the spiritual 
in the life of the priest, the permanent obligation to practise 
asceticism, the benefits of collaboration on the spiritual plane as 
well as in the field of the apostolate. 

The candidate undertakes, after his period of formation, to live 
his spiritual life within the framework of the rule. Some features 
of this are—one hour’s meditation, “‘as far as possible”; confession 
weekly; a monthly day of recollection; a full eight days’ retreat 
once a year; and a month’s retreat during the period of formation. 
The Superior is chosen within the confines of the diocese so that 
he knows each one’s situation and is in a position to adjust with 
the required flexibility the demands of the rule to actual conditions. 

The advantages claimed for the Society are the support of a 
spirituality which quickens the supernatural life of the soul; the 
benefit of a rule which ensures order and acts as a stimulus and 
support; and finally the asset of belonging “to a community close 
enough to make its beneficent influence felt.” What is beyond 
debate is the growth of the society, remarkable for a programme 
which makes no small demands, for since its re-inauguration in 
1918 the Society of the Heart of Jesus has spread to several countries 
and now numbers as members 1,700 diocesan priests. The writer 
of the account in Apostolic Sanctity in the World is the Rev. Yves 
M. Guenver, 81 Church Street, Putnam, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


* * * 


A reader writes: 
“At last, liturgy is coming to be accepted in Ireland as an 


important element of the pastoral ministry. That was clear at the 
recent Fourth Liturgical Congress, with its widened contacts, 
and the much-improved quality of its discussions. Now we face 
the task of turning this principle into reality. We have to contrive 
the actual means which will allow the liturgy to deliver its message 
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News and Views 


HE Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, have just 

issued in an attractive volume of 236 pages (price $1.90) The 

Assisi Papers, the English translation of the papers read at 
the Assisi Congress on Pastoral Liturgy. It is hoped at a later 
date to publish here extracts from some of these papers, but 
readers would do well to provide themselves with this valuable 
pastoral text. ; 


* * * 


Since the appearance on Candlemas 1947 of Provida Mater 
Ecclesia, which is regarded as the charter of the new forms of 
religious life in the world called Secular Institutes, a priest of the 
University of Notre Dame, Father Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C., has 
been very active in promoting the understanding of this new way 
of perfection. Bulletins were issued and conferences held, and the 
proceedings of these conferences have now been edited by Father 
Haley himself in a volume of 210 pages which includes, as well 
as 16 papers and the text in English of the relevant documents of 
the Holy See, an account of the institutes and pious unions approved 
in North America, and a remarkably complete bibliography. This 
last feature alone commends Apostolic Sanctity in the World as an 
invaluable book of reference. The reader unfamiliar with 
developments in these new forms of the religious life will be 
surprised at the number of societies and institutes established in 
North America: detailed account is given of no less than 22. Of 
special interest is, perhaps, the Society of the Heart of Jesus, a 
clerical Secular Institute of Papal Jurisdiction. The origin of the 
Society is unique in being, in a sense, both historic and modern. 
On the Feast of Candlemas 1791, Father de Cloriviére, a member 
of the Society of Jesus (which was then suppressed), inaugurated 
it in a chapel in Montmartre. After fifty years of existence, it 
disappeared but rose again after World War I in 1918, under its 
new founder, Father Daniel Fontaine, rector of Saint-Antoine- 
des-Quinze-Vingts, Paris. It received papal approval in 1952 
definitive et in perpetuum. 

The aim of the Society of the Heart of Jesus is to help diocesan 
priests to develop fully the grace of their priesthood. The means 
are the observance of the three vows of chastity, poverty and 
obedience. The vow of chastity is, of course, not a new obligation. 
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confessor—patient, sympathetic, knowledgeable. But it may be 
argued that he often neglects one type of penitent, namely, the 
weekly penitent who has no serious sins to confess. When the 
queue is very long on a Saturday night, it is hard to blame the 
confessor if he lets off the regular penitent with no word of advice 
and a routine penance. But the queue isn’t always long and anyhow 
this weekly penitent has a special claim on us since he often has a 
great potential for holiness and our duty does not end with rescuing 
the sinner—it also includes making the saint. 

“We might be very pleasantly surprised if we delayed the weekly 
penitent to ask a question, to make a suggestion, or to recommend 
higher ideals. A correspondent in the American liturgical magazine, 
WoRSHIP (Jan. 1957), notes three things which have helped to 
transform such routine confessions into more fruitful spiritual 
experiences: 

“Firstly, the priests in the parish increased the opportunities 
for Confession so that there is always adequate time for counselling. 

“Secondly, they put rather unusual Confessional prayer cards 
in the pamphlet rack—cards which also had an ‘examination of 
conscience,’ which carefully scrutinised one’s social obligations. 

“Thirdly, the priests frequently gave unusual penances such as 
the reading of a chapter of the Bible. (Several copies of the Bible 
are available in a bookcase in the church porch so that the penance 
can be carried out at once.)” 


* * * 


A reader disapproves of some of the points made in the discussion 
on the Pastoral Treatment of Emigrants, which was reported in 
the June issue. 

“T object in the strongest possible manner to one sentence on 
page 410: ‘Worse still is the type of talk which suggests that all 
who have gone away are irretrievably lost. . . .” I take it that what 
is meant is that we should soft-pedal the fact that a large number 
of our emigrants cease to practise their faith very shortly after 
arriving in England. That this is so is not open to question. In 
warning parents and intending emigrants of the dangers ahead, 
it is not possible to avoid facing the unpleasant fact of the ‘leakage.’ 
And even if it were possible it is hardly desirable. 

“The complacency of so many fathers and mothers with regard 
to the spiritual dangers to their emigrant children is an unpleasant 
fact that has been mentioned by many who have a right to know. 
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plainly to our people. There is here an immense field for action 
and it is one, I think, where we can all help each other by a com- 
munication of ideas and sharing of experiences. In that spirit, | 
venture to tell you of one small effort of mine, which seems to be 
well received by those concerned. 

“When a woman comes to the church after the birth of her 
baby, I meet her as near to the door as convenient. There I say a 
few words to her, somewhat as follows: ‘This ceremony is really 
your visit to the church to thank God for what he has done for you. © 
He has given you a little creature to love and cherish, and he has 
brought you safely through your confinement. I receive you here 
at the door, and recite a psalm of praise. Then I put the end of 
my stole in your hand and lead you before the altar. There you 
will kneel and thank God for his goodness, while I invoke his | 
blessing on you.’ I hand her a card with the text of the ceremony 
both in Latin and the vernacular. It is a stiff card, and large enough 
to contain the entire text on both sides; and is thus a little less 
unmanageable for one who has also to carry a candle, possibly 
a handbag, and at one moment the end of a stole. Responses, 
and alternative verses of the psalm, are in large type for the benefit 
of the server whom I hope some day soon to have by my side. 

“When all is over, I present the woman with a copy, in booklet 
form, of all that is on the card. This, I must now point out, is a 
little more than bare translation. It contains, in brackets here 
and there, a few phrases which seek to engender a sense of what 
underlies the rite. Thus, for example, just before the words, ‘Attollite 
portas,’ in the psalm is this: ‘And now the glorious procession, 
as Christ Our Lord leads redeemed mankind into the heavenly 
City. Already in this life we take our first steps in that procession 
whenever we enter God’s earthly sanctuary, the church, as this 
woman will do in a moment.’ 

“‘All this is but the expansion of the rite to its normal proportions; 
and the sympathy it receives from those who take part in it is 
further proof of the liturgy’s efficacy in the pastoral field.” a 

With his letter, our reader encloses a number of copies of the | 
card he used. Any of our readers who would like to have one | 
(free) should write to the Secretary, THE FURROW, St. Patrick’s | 
College, Maynooth. 


* * * 


Here is a suggestion from a priest reader to help the weekly | 
penitent: 
“Tt will be generally admitted that the Irish priest is a good 
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Chronicle 


EGLISES DE FRANCE RECONSTRUITES 


HIS comment is being written within a few days of the opening 
at Maynooth of the French Church Architecture Exhibition, 
which has already attracted more visitors than any exhibition 
of recent years in Ireland. In fact, over the Whit week-end it was 
almost impossible to see the exhibits for the press of onlookers. 
May the interest continue! One would wish this exhibition to be 
seen by every cleric and layman in Ireland. Not that all the exhibits 
are of first-rate merit: far from it. But, from Arbaret to Zack, 
exhibitor after exhibitor shocks the onlooker into the realisation 
that a whole nation, only three hours away from us today, is building 
and decorating churches in a contemporary style and that a church 
in the year 1957 need not resemble either a Roman basilica or a 
Greek temple. If, as seems probable, we shall in the next few years 
be welcoming similar exhibitions from Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, there is good hope that we, too, shall pass from archaeology 
to architecture and—in the words of Cardinal Lercaro—“proclaim 
in the language of the living the praises of the living God.”? 
To speak in such a living architectural language has been the aim 
of M. Marcel Grimal, President of the Union Nationale des 
Coopératives de Reconstruction d’Eglises and his many collaborators 
in the 3,000 churches which they have built or restored in the past 
eight years. The illustrated catalogue of the exhibition,? ably 
edited by M. Pilloton, will give those unable to make a personal 
visit a good idea of the aims of the Coopératives—it contains 
several articles—and the opportunity of judging how far they 
have succeeded in these aims. Where he judges that they have 
fallen below them, the charitable reader, while profiting for our 
own church building by their mistakes, will bear in mind the very 
great difficulties they had to meet in the persons of “Mayors, 
Town Councillors, Parish Priests, Town Clerks, parishioners (male 
and female)... and various commissions . .. who, judging 
themselves free from sin, came to throw their stone.” Those who 
had the privilege of savouring M. Grimal’s ability and charm 
will make a shrewd guess as to how those “difficulties” were met. 


1. Cardinal Lercaro’s article ““‘The Christian Church’? was published in the 
June issue of THE FURROW. It merits the widest circulation. 

2. Eglises de France Reconstruites. Rédaction: Franck Pilloton. 1, rue Jules- 
Lefebvre, Paris IX. 800 francs. On sale during the exhibition at Maynooth 
College. Price ten shillings. 
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Are we to paint everything in the garden as lovely? ... The 
‘type of talk’ which should be objected to is the type which leads 
our people into deeper smugness and complacency and God knows 
we have had plenty of that until recent years. A little ventilation 
would clear away some of the encrusted cobwebs around the 
pious, comforting and widespread but legless belief that all Irish 
Catholics are predestined for the front seats around God’s throne. 
The parochial census figures given in THE FURROW some time ago 
show the large number who contract marriage outside the Church. 
Humanly speaking, are not a large number of these ‘irretrievably © 
lost’’ and what about their children? I am deeply surprised and 
disappointed to find the above statement in THE FURROW.” 


THE FURROW 


The Catechism, the School of Jesus Christ 


D’Fhiafraigh sé (an tEaspag—Abraham—Portlairge, 1843) 
dhiom annsan cionnas fios do chuir ar Dhia. 

“Foghluim an Teagasc Criostaidhe.” 

“Cad é an rud é an Teagasc Criostaidhe?” 

“Scoil fosa Criost ar an talamh.” 

“Cad a gheibhmid as an scoil sin?” 

“Minit soillseach soiléir so-thuigsionnach ar alta an 
Chreidimh Chriostaidhe agus gach nidh a bhaineann 
le seirbhis Dé.” 

—BEALOIDEAS, Iml. XIII 239—1943. Seanchas as Duithche Paorach 
—Piaras de Hindberg, S.J. 
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and others work in modern design in thick glass set in concrete. 
Here—with dangers—are tremendous possibilities for church 
decoration. If the nine best exhibits here shown are at all typical 
of French glass today, then sunlight will soon dance again before 
the altars of France as gaily caparisoned as in the great days of 
Suger and St. Denis. 
DONAL O’SULLIVAN 

Saint Mary’s, Emo, Portarlington, Leix. 


THE CORK FILM FESTIVAL 


EERING out of our bleary and bloodshot eyes at the sinking 

curtain of Cork’s Savoy Theatre, most of us, I think, felt 

genuine regret that Mr. Dermot Breen, the resolute organiser 
of this year’s International Film Week, hadn’t succeeded in annexing 
a “Finbarr” for his efforts, and I’m sure that a good number of 
visitors left Cork grateful to the local Tostal Council for their 
courage and enterprise in sponsoring this Irish film fiesta and 
to the audiences who were largely responsible for the mood of 
intelligent interest and quiet dignity that surrounded it. 

As a feat of organisation, the 1957 Film Week was no mean 
achievement, for without the authorisation of the international 
governing body the success of this year’s venture was far from 
assured. Forced to stage an “unofficial festival,’ something that 
will always arouse a certain amount of antagonism, and faced with 
uncertainty as to the type or number of films they would attract, 
those responsible nevertheless decided to invite again the film- 
makers of the various countries to send, and if possible to introduce 
personally, their more recent productions. Happily, the response 
was quite encouraging; almost fifty films from some fifteen nations 
were entered in the competitions for short and documentary films 
and, in addition, feature films were sent from Germany, Italy, 
France, Japan, Great Britain and the United States, the work 
of some of the best directors being included: representatives, 
stars, directors and critics, from all the major film countries attended ; 
a good standard of lecturing and of serious-minded judging was 
maintained. It was a creditable beginning, and there seems to be 
no reason why the Cork Film Week should not develop into the 
“prestige festival’? which the organisers hope to see held annually 
in their city—in fact, to keep it unofficial would even seem desirable. 

Admittedly, the difficulty of entertaining two and a half thousand 
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The most successful buildings in the exhibition are the happy 
result of the fusion of two movements: the Liturgical Movement 
in the Church and the Technical Movement on architecture which 
shows itself in the use of modern materials and techniques and the 
rejection of all blind copying, pastiche and camouflage. To obtain 
the fullest and closest participation of the congregation as a 
congregation in the Mass has been the guiding norm throughout. 
And on the technical side, even where damaged churches had to 
be restored, the more pleasing are those, as Schoeneck (p. 95), 
where an architect of vision rejected the temptation to copy a style 
alien to his own time and feeling and with discreet audacity married 
new to old. So also the windows and fittings of La Besace (p. 113), 
Fonches (p. 121) and Fosse (p. 115). The reverse can be seen at 
Seltz (p. 98), where despite seeming symmetry of line there is a 
displeasing break: and at Givry-sur-Aisne (p. 87), which has had 
to survive two restorations. The latter church has been more 
fortunate in its sculpture if we may judge by Cattant’s crucifix. 

Of the completely new churches, those by Biny (p. 35), Braun 
and Pinguet (p. 53), Prioleau (p. 90), Koemptgen (p. 20), Schmit 
(p. 44), Pingusson (p. 49), Arbaret (p. 36), Bernard (p. 29) and 
Gillet (p. 32) seem most worthy of mention. Technically, Gillet’s 
church at Royan is of interest and breaks new ground in its 
engineering problems. Bernard’s somewhat similar plan for St. 
Julien at Caen, while less dramatic, is more practical in its placing 
of the altar. Both architects have chosen an elliptical plan, as has 
Vago for the vast sub-terranean basilica at Lourdes (p. 79). The 
latter has the advantage of being orientated on the smaller axis: 
but even allowing for that it is hard to envisage how the altar can 
be given the dignity due to it or at all adequately seen. A church 
that will disappoint his admirers is that of the late Auguste Perret 
at Le Havre(p. 72), where as at Lourdes beauty and utility have to 
pay tribute to size. Le Corbusier’s Ronchamp church and Matisse’s 
chapel at Vence are included in the exhibition though not in the 
catalogue. What an amazing building is Ronchamp! Every line 
and curve and foot of space denotes the really great architect; and 
the puzzled or irate onlooker should in humility at least remember 
that before bending for his stone. 

There are interesting sculptures by Lambert-Rucki, Cattant and 
Chavignier; but it is the exciting beauty of the stained glass that 
will be for many the eye-opener of the whole exhibition. Maurice 
Rocher—friend and admirer of Ireland’s Evie Hone—has a pro- 
foundly moving Ecce Homo. Barillet, Le Chevallier, Denise Lannes 
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There were two excellent animated films from Great Britain, To 
Your Health and Speed the Plough, and old friends who might 
have been concerned over their failing health of late would have 
found a completely rejuvenated Tom and Jerry in Blue Cat Blues; 
from the Shell Film Units came A Village in Travancore, The 
Ruthless One and Song of the Clouds, all simple, unpretentious 
films reflecting a high standard of production. Among the French 
entries, La Maison aux Images, a sensitive study of the work of 
colour engravers and one of the few continental documentaries 
that was not handicapped by an irritating script, and Un Jardin 
Publique, a2 comedy featuring the antics of an engaging mimic, 
were good but not outstanding. With Pretty Polly, a whimsical 
little offering, a rendering of the “‘swan-song” of a Dublin jarvey 
set to the sentimental tune of a verse monologue by Leo Maguire, 
and the non-competitive short, Your Money at Work, well-produced 
and mixing some down-to-earth instruction with the just the right 
dash of idealism, Ireland herself was far from being disgraced. 
The selection of feature films appeared less satisfactory, probably 
because none of the others could really compare with Robert 
Bresson’s remarkable production, Un Condemné a Mort s’est 
Echappé. Austerely and with gripping realism it tells the true story 
of the escape of a Resistance worker condemned to death by the 
Germans in Lyons. Everything in the film is subordinated to 
conveying the feelings, the thoughts of this one man as he suffers 
and plans—his fellow-prisoners we glimpse only infrequently, 
his gaolers we scarcely see at all—and for one hundred minutes 
we literally live with him, alternately crushed by the monotony, 
the fear, the suspicion of prison life and heartened by the prisoner’s 
own courage and determination and by a spirit of comradeship 
that can still exist among men whose only means of communication 
is tapping on walls or a few hurried words with their neighbour at 
a wash-basin. We find ourselves playing the role of perfect con- 
spirators, sharing Devigny’s reactions, his scheming, the joy of 
his ultimate success, and through the drabness of it all there shines 
the splendour of a human nature that can rise above the misery 
of confinement, the terror of death, and retain its hope and passionate 
belief in a cause. The atmosphere of the prison is perfectly suggested 
by good photography and a very imaginative sound track; the 
actors, non-professionals all of them, are entirely convincing, 
and the whole film has a sort of scarifying, and yet inspiring, impact. 
Notable among the others were the slow-moving but tender Japanese 
contribution, Their First Trip to Tokyo, a pleasant and highly 
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subscribers, eager to receive value for their money, with programmes 
of short films is a real one. To most of us a daily diet of seven or 
eight documentaries is about as palatable as a Lough Derg breakfast, 
and no matter how high the level of their technical or even their 
artistic excellence we are not easily diverted by films describing 
a day in the life of a bumble bee or of an Amazon Indian. Yet 
even to this relatively unappetising type of film fare the Cork 
audiences reacted magnificently, and with a little imaginative 
garnishing and judicious arranging it ought to be possible to 
continue this year’s experiment, concentrating particularly on the 
shorter production. 

We were confronted with a varied batch of short films, a fair 
number of them better than average and a few that would attract 
attention in any company. The Canadian entry, City of Gold, for 
instance, I thought particularly good and well-deserving of its 
award, the “Finbarr’ for films of general interest. It takes the 
form of a man’s reflections on the town of his birth and as if through 
his eyes we glimpse beyond the shambles of weather-beaten bars 
and derelict homes, ruins on which a new life has been only in- 
completely grafted, into the days of the gold-rush, when Dawson 
City was the fabulous Queen of the Klondike, an exotic hot-house 
flower uncomfortably transplanted in a field of ice and snow. 
By the adroit use of some authentic still photographs the boom 
town bubbles with vitality as we watch: the diggers scowl and 
look grimly determined, the hostesses squeeze out a mechanical 
smile and the streets seem jammed with shuffling crowds. The 
past becomes astoundingly real to us and projected back into the 
present we begin to share the speaker’s mood of tender nostalgia 
as we move once more among the remnants, the broken-down 
buildings, the worn-out men sitting on the porch. With its fine 
dialogue, superbly written and spoken by Pierre Berton, this film 
has a warmth that only a very cold heart could resist. Also aimed 
at showing us a city through another’s eyes was the Portuguese 
“documentary essay,” The Painter and the Town, which sets out 
to present an artist’s vision of Oporto. Against a soothing back- 
ground of madrigals broken with good effect on occasions by 
some raucous jazz, we follow the painter in his journey, sense with 
him the beauty of the city scene and watch him as he attempts 
to capture it in water-colours. Based on a fresh and attractive idea, 
poetically handled and filmed in most delicate colour, it was probably 
the most original and ambitious short film at the festival, but 
marred a little by being too lengthy and also somewhat disjointed. 
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doctrine would be enlightening to a vast audience of listeners and 
viewers. I have recently heard on sound radio passing references 
to “the mass hallucination at Fatima” and the “so-called miracles 
at Lourdes.” 
- Another disturbing programme was the feature, “Saints and 
Sanity,” presented on Television by Christopher Mayhew. This 
transmission lasted for thirty minutes and in it Mr. Mayhew raised 
more questions than he (or anybody else) could hope to answer 
in a month of Sundays. What was it all about? Well, briefly, he 
gave a series of data about various types of mental illness and the 
symptoms involved and then went on to state that these signs of 
mental instability bore remarkable resemblance to incidents 
(“visions and voices,” were they hallucinations?) in the lives of 
the great saints of Western Christianity. Saint Francis of Assisi 
and Saint Joan of Arc were among those mentioned. Then we were 
shown a film of Mr. Mayhew undergoing the experiment of taking 
mexalin and commenting on the symptoms he felt while the experi- 
ment was in progress. A short film of a Buddhist monk meditating 
himself into a state of oblivion to his physical make up and 
surroundings followed. Finally, for good measure, we were 
introduced to a Franciscan priest and to a doctor (who was a 
Christian but not a Catholic) and listened while Mr. Mayhew 
fired a few brief questions at them, questions designed to make 
them point out (on the evidence shown in this programme) where 
the fine distinction between sainthood and insanity lay. The 
programme came to a close with Mr. Mayhew formulating some 
of the disturbing questions which his programme had solicited. 
What exactly Mr. Mayhew hoped to achieve in this programme 
it is difficult to see. It certainly could not be termed “entertainment” 
and, by the very fact of the issues involved, it was a programme 
demanding “high seriousness” in treatment. If it had been presented 
as an initial stimulant to provoke thought in a series dealing with 
“Saints and Sanity” one could have seen his point. If Mr. Mayhew 
simply wanted to “‘put on an interesting programme” to set people 
talking, then I respectfully suggest that he should have left this 
topic alone. At odd moments it seemed as if he was not unaware 
of the vastness of the implications of what he was doing, but to 
reduce the discussion (once the priest and the doctor came into 
view) simply to an arbitrary choice between mental aberration 
or Divine influence was, in my opinion, ludicrous. If Mr. Mayhew 
was making a genuine effort to get at the truth of the matter, one 
can only admit that the programme was a failure; one could deduce 
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entertaining German version of the life of Die Trapp Familie, 
M.G.M.’s screen adaptation of Maxwell Anderson’s Tea and 
Sympathy (too much sugar in the tea and the wrong kind of 
sympathy, I’m afraid) and Otto Preminger’s Saint Joan, which 
was something of a disappointment. 

On the whole, without being spectacularly good, it was a satisfying 
week of films and discussion, and while the Cork festival, with 
only two summers to its credit, must still crawl where its big brothers, 
Venice, Cannes and Berlin, can confidently stroll, it does show 
promise of soon becoming a vigorous and an unusually intelligent 
youngster. 

KEVIN WALSH 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


HERE have been several programmes on Television within 

recent weeks which, while not directly concerned with religious 

broadcasting or Catholic doctrine, seem to me to call out for 
serious comment. In the last two or three sessions of the Brains 
Trust general questions relating to education and morality raised 
quite naturally the fundamental problem of the nature and destiny 
of man. Several members of the panel quite naturally remarked 
that the answers to the questions posed depended on whether or 
not one accepted the doctrine of Original Sin. It then became obvious 
that none of them was able to give even an elementary exposition 
of that doctrine, nor could they say what consequences for man’s 
life and conduct it entailed. Not only that; it was clear that most 
of the speakers had the wildest misconceptions on the subject. An 
uninformed listener would have gone away with the impression 
that “Original Sin” implied a view of man as a creature of darkness 
and sin, a profoundly gloomy outlook on the human situation 
which (and here again there was nothing explicit) to be dispelled, 
involved belief in outlandish rites and superstitious practices. How 
unfortunate it is that when the Abbot of Downside figures on the 
panel these things never seem to arise; the discussion (when he is 
there) usually resolves itself into the old controversy of “Religion 
versus Science,” with opinion weighted (usually) three to one in 
favour of “Science.”” The recurrence of basic misconceptions on 
Catholic Doctrine in these programmes prompts the suggestion 
that a few short straightforward talks on specific points of Catholic 
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programme on Africa the previous week, though equally dazzling, 
literally left one breathless. 
ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 
FILMS 


AVING seen The Rising of the Moon at the Metropole, I 
can add little new to a subject already discussed to exhaustion. 

But much of the acrimony seems unnecessary. The primary 
fact is that Four Provinces Productions have begun commercial 
filming, and that we have now followed up Gael-Linn’s short 
documentary sketches with a full-length feature film. There must 
be a beginning somewhere, and no contradiction is involved in 
saying that, like most beginnings, this is pretty “‘staggery.” 

Since no native director could have made his name as yet, we 
borrowed John Ford, and in doing so we had to expect strong 
flavour and flamboyancy. Ford’s style is given freest rein in the 
second sketch—Martin McHugh’s farcical A Minute’s Wait— 
where stage Irishism is pushed unmercifully to the limit. His style 
is least suited to the Frank O’Connor script from The Majesty of 
the Law. The cinema of action (of which Ford is a master) can do 
little with underground duels of character, where action is interior 
or psychological, especially when this interaction is of the O’Connor 
kind—sly, acute, implicit and tenacious. If the film-director does 
not try to reproduce these qualities from short story or one-act 
play, we cannot greatly quarrel with the freedom of his adaptation, 
as he fills in with invented episodes and additional characters. 
Of these there are, of course, several in the first and third film-scripts. 
But the director should try to preserve some unity of mood or 
tone. In this respect, I found the first item superior to the third 
(titled “1921” and based on Lady Gregory’s The Rising of the 
Moon). Ford’s ear for background ballad does not fail him and 
the mood is creditably set in the first by Come Back, Paddy Reilly 
and in the third by Keegan Casey’s The Rising of the Moon. Yet 
I found the first story all of a piece and sure of itself, whereas the 
imported humour of the R.I.C. man’s wife (played by Eileen Crowe) 
jarred for me with the imported pathos of the praying crowd. 
The wavering mood does less than justice to Lady Gregory’s 
original, and so as the final: sketch this one is badly placed. 

Certain comic additions to the original dialogue of the first and 
third features are hard to justify, and they seem to me to have 
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nothing of value from it. One can only hope that Mr. Mayhew 
(who does seem at times to realise his own limitations) will in 
future have the intelligence to treat subjects such as these with th: } 
fulness and specialist evidence they demand, or leave them alone, 

Monks and monasticism: two interesting programmes were the 
transmission from Caldey Island monastery and the talk (Third) 
Programme) by Dom Sebastian Moore on The Appeal of the 
Monastic Life. The pictures from Caldey captured something of| 
the peace and tranquility of the island monastery; the sea, heaving! 
in the background to the pictures taken out-of-doors, had an 
incalculable influence on the atmosphere of the programme as a 
whole. For the rest we were told the daily round of the life there, 
prayer and study and work in the fields or in the laboratories. It 
was an unpretentious programme and it succeeded in what it set 
out to do. Taken in conjunction with the talk given by Dom 
Sebastian Moore, it provided an admirably integrated view of life? 
in a monastery and the spirit that infuses it. The outstanding merit 
of The Appeal of the Monastic Life was that it examined the central 
inspiration of the monastic tradition, and showed how the monks 
in their monasteries fit into the framework of the Christian 
community: an excellent broadcast. 

M. Jean Paul Sartre spoke about his autobiography in an 
interview with Olivier Todd (Third Programme). The listening 
proved heavy going, but a translation was supplied in THE LISTENER 
of June 6th. In the course of his talk, Sartre made one point 
admirably clear: ““A philosophy which is opposed to it (Marxism) 
in the name of certain ‘truths’ can embarrass Marxism: Christianity, 
for instance, which will always be opposed to Marxism whatever 
one does, because it contains the principle ‘God is’-—while Marxism 
poses an alienation between man and religion. There one gets) 
an absolute contradiction.” 

To turn to the lighter side: the most interesting new programme 
on Television is the series of fifteen-minute impressions entitled 
Hotfoot, given by Jacqueline MacKenzie. She is not only a first 
rate journalist, but a first-rate impressionist and mimic as well. 
Her facial mobility and her gift of posture are exploited to the 
full: she can “do” the grinning dolphins of the Roman fountains 
as vividly as she can portray the disdainful expressions on th 
faces of camels in the North African desert. Last week (the second) 
programme in the series), entitled “Jacqueline MacKenzie in Rome,” 
was delightful in its freshness and originality. The pace here was 
better suited to the capacity of the average “televiewer.” Het 
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Correspondence 
THE PRIEST IN THE SEMINARY 


Dear Editor, 

As an erstwhile working curate turned college “‘gentleman,” I 
feel I may be allowed a certain liberty of comment on Father 
Halton’s stimulating article ‘““The Priest in the Seminary.” 


1. Preparation 


As far as academic qualifications go I have no doubt that the 
priest-professor is as well equipped a “results”-producing machine 
as the lay professor—but surely something more is to be looked for. 
The training of boys for life depends to a large extent upon the 
influence of character on character. Might I respectfully suggest 
that something more than the H.Dip. is required to give the 
seminary professor that depth and maturity of outlook which will 
have a lasting influence on his students. Maturity comes from close 
dealing with the primal crises of life and death: to stand by a dying 
person and feel that he looks to you to fit his soul to meet God in 
judgment changes a priest from boy to man. I can’t help thinking 
that a year or two in a parish would be a valuable addition to the 
B.A. (Hons.), H.Dip. in Ed. 


2. Occupation 


A meeting of Deans of Discipline holds intriguing possibilities 
—especially for the cartoonist!—but to suggest that it would put 
an end to criticism is rather naive. After all, criticizing the 
dean is, apart from games, one of the few interesting things in a 
student’s life. 


3. Recreation 


We have been presented with a most depressing picture of 
stagnant professors describing (I think that is the technical term) 
concentric circles around their respective colleges all during the 
holidays. What a pity they wouldn’t take their courage in their 
hands and do holiday-supply work in England, where they 
would be so welcome. Work! you could hardly call it that. As a 
general rule, apart from saying Mass at a fixed hour in the morning, 
you are left quite free to do as much or as little as you like. How 
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seeped into both from the farce in the middle. They are meant to 
raise horse-laughs and consist of hoary native wisecracks such as 
“It slipped out of my mouth when my back was turned,” or “Where 
will I stick this?” (a poster) ““Where will you stick it? You can 
stick it . . .” (pause), and so on. Finally, I thought the camera- 
work in the third piece pretentious. The tilted camera composes 
some fine opening shots of street, marching crowds, prison walls 
and tower, but I can see no point whatever in keeping it tilted for 
the indoor shots. 

However, the aim of the production as a whole is not pretentious, 
nor even ambitious. It will be taken at its face-value in this country 
and enjoyed accordingly, horse-laughs, stage-Irishism and all. 
Stage-Irishism will, no doubt, have its place in our films to come 
as it has had on our stage. It will also continue to be a controversial 
matter. Personally, I do not find that all or even many of my 
friends and acquaintances are stage-Irish in real life, and the few 
“types” I know are professional Irishmen only in bouts and on 
occasion. I therefore regard stage-Irish, like stage-English, or 
stage-Italian, as a highly selective convention for fiction, composed 
of a few familiar and constant facets of behaviour, sometimes 
exaggerated to the point of caricature, and providing humour of 
the simplest kind. Films in this line must, for foreigners, correspond 
to the impressions given by travel-posters. Such a broad and 
superficial generalisation on nationa! character, apart from its 
tendency to be dated by a few decades, precludes the sort of close 
detailed observation which makes a different kind of film. There 
is room for all kinds of film. But the films in which, for instance, 
all Italians are boisterous and singing all the time form only one 
section of a very varied output. The Irish directors of the future 
may remember that long before the pared realism of Bicycle 
Thieves was attained, the “stagey” elements of Italian character 
had been wedded to sharply contemporary observation in Domenico 
d’ Agosto, and to the most delicate wonder and fantasy in Miraculo 
a Milano. 

Three other films deserve notice so well that they must be held 
over for next month rather than be summarily dismissed in short 
space. These are the Spanish, Pepote, at the Astor, the German, 
Devil in Silk, at the Corinthian (following its Cork Festival showing), 
and the American, Giant, at the Adelphi. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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Atlas of the Bible. L. H. Grollenberg, 
O.P. London: Nelson. 1956. Price 
70/- net. 

No book in human history bears upon 

it the imprint of geographical environ- 

ment more than the Bible. This is true 
of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments and has long been realised. 

Christians down through the ages have 

naturally been more interested in the 

latter and early pilgrims to the holy 
places have left records of places they 
yisited and sites they identified. But it 
is only in modern times that the study 
of biblical geography has been ap- 
proached scientifically. One of the 
earliest of modern scholars in this 
field was the American, Edward 

Robinson (1837). Later British re- 

searches were incorporated in the 

well-known Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land by George Adam Smith 

(1894). The German school under 

Gustave Dalman published their in- 

vestigations in Hermann Giithe’s 

Atlas (latest ed. 1926); the French 

school produced Father Abel’s Geog- 

raphie de la Palestine (2 vols., 1933 

and 1938) and the Americans their 

Westminster Atlas during the last war. 

As the latest climax to this endless 

advance of archaeology and topo- 

graphy we now have two exceedingly 
good atlases, published in the last two 
years, the one by two Franciscans 

(Atlante storico della Bibbia by Lemaire 

and Baldi), the other the book under 

review. 

Father Grollenberg’s atlas is an 
example of the irenical atmosphere 
| that surrounds biblical research today. 
The text, maps and most of the 
photographs were produced by the 
author himself, who is a Dutch 
Dominican and a former student of 
the Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem. (One 
can detect the influence of the school’s 
renowned Rector, Pére R. de Vaux.) 
The English edition is published by 
Nelson and introduced by Professor 
H. H. Rowley of Manchester Univer- 


New Books 


sity. W. F. Albright subscribes to the 
foreword and Father de Vaux con- 
tributes a preface. The work is beauti- 
fully produced by Dutch printers with 
35 maps (plus two large ones on theend- 
wrappers), over 400 magnificent photo- 
graphs, a fine historical commentary 
of 60,000 words and a very complete 
index. 

It is a scholarly work and demands 
a scholarly approach. Too often books 
of this kind, resplendent with magnifi- 
cent photographs, capture the atten- 
tion of the eye, but not that of the 
intellect. In the case of an historical 
atlas failure of this kind would be 
disastrous, for the very substance and 
point of the book would be missed. 
How frequently we Catholics look 
upon the Bible as a book descended 
from heaven, ready-made and all 
equally mysterious, instead of dis- 
cerning within its covers a complex and 
varied body of literature which 
gradually grew up in the course of 
history and embodied a slow and 
progressive development of revelation 
and doctrine. One of Father Grollen- 
berg’s chief aims is to relate each book 
of the Bible to its proper historical 
background and in this he succeeds 
admirably. In fact, no better first 
introduction to the books in general 
could be found than this historical 
commentary, in which excellent para- 
graphs will be found, for instance, on 
the composition of Joshua and Judges 
(p. 56 f.) of Kings (p. 72) and of 
Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah (p.100). 
Readers acquainted with the decrees 
of the Biblical Commission may be 
surprised by some of the author’s 
positions, but altogether unnecessarily, 
in view of the statements which have 
issued lately from the Commission’s 
Secretary and sub-Secretary. Thus 
while he rejects the rationalist theories 
of the critics he does accept the view 
that different lines of tradition are 
incorporated into the Pentateuch (cf. 
pp. 31f and 52f); he holds that the 
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profitable it would be too for the seminary professor to see for 
himself the environment in which a certain proportion of his 
students will have to spend their lives! 

For those who want to go further afield there are plenty of 
holiday supplies in France going abegging. The only necessary 
expense involved is the price of the fare and this is not prohibitive, 
even for a poor professor. 

For those panting after culture, or just a cheap holiday, there 
are many and varied Summer Courses, both at home and abroad, 
which are interesting and enjoyable. 

To give an example, a four weeks course in Spain costs as little 
as £21-10—this is exclusive of travel but includes full board, 
lodging and tuition fees. A previous knowledge of Spanish, while 
useful, is not necessary. 

It appears to me that what is lacking in those planet-like college 
men is not money but initiative. 


4. Sanctification 


Father Halton has put his finger upon something really progressive 
when he writes of a retreat specially designed for college priests 
—may it come to pass. 

Yours faithfully, 
GERARD KINSELLA 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


Mr. L. C. Sheppard, Capel Cottage, Nettlebridge, Oakhill, nr. 
Bath, England, who is at present engaged on a life of the Curé of Ars 
would be grateful to readers who could assist him with information, 
from correspondence or other papers, concerning Irish visitors to 
Ars during the lifetime of the Curé and of their impressions. 
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religion to make a genuine act of faith 
in the doctrine of God the Rewarder, 
even if this were taught on purely 
human authority or on the basis of 
pseudo-revelation. He has also an 
interesting analysis, both of the theory 
of St. Thomas that every pagan is 
enabled to make an act of faith at the 
beginning of his adult life, and of the 
modern theory of Glorieux, who 
argued that there is a special possibility 
of salvation in the first moment of the 
soul’s separation from the body. 
Father Lombardi believes that both 
theories are untenable. 

Other interesting questions dis- 
cussed by the author are those of the 
religious value of the act of faith, the 
nature of the certainty unbelievers 
would need to have of the fact of 
revelation, the possibility of good 
faith in the case of atheists and 
apostates. In his final chapter he 
points out that the conclusions he has 
reached in the course of his study 
must lessen in no way our conviction 
of the urgency of missionary work. 
Any hopes we may entertain of the 
salvation of unbelievers must indeed 
be balanced by very grave fears. 

J. J. MCGREEVY 
Dalgan Park, Navan 


Seek For a Hero. William G. Schofield. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
Pp. 309. Price $3.95. 

Seek For a Hero is the story of John 

Boyle O’Reilly, the Fenian poet. 

Having begun to read this book with 

considerable indifference towards 

Boyle O’Reilly or his achievements, 

I found myself before I had finished 

in genuine admiration of the man. 

He seems to have been singleminded 

all his life in fighting for oppressed 

peoples. He gave his energies while in 

America in defence of the Negro, the 

American Indian and the Jew. 
Americans are notoriously out- 

spoken in their press, yet even with 

that in mind it is hard to withhold 
admiration for the Old Fenian, who 
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as editor of the Boston Pilot, attacked 
a Fenianism which he considered 
untrue to its principles. 

Mr. Schofield brings us from 
O’Reilly’s birth near Drogheda to his 
death in Massachusetts in 1890. It’ is 
quite obvious, however, that the 
author is more at ease in telling of 
O’Reilly’s life in America than in the 
other countries in which he lived. 
Romantic descriptions of the Irish 
countryside and even of our climate 
read better in America than in this 
country. 

Apart from the chapters set in 
Ireland, which do not ring true, the 
rest of the book is interesting. The 
descriptions of his life in various 
English prisons makes one wonder 
how anybody survived the brutality of 
both guards and regime. It also makes 
one wonder where Mr. Schofield 
acquired his information; he quotes 
no sources. 

Many of the incidents narrated in 
the book read like an adventure story 
for boys. The unsophisticated style is 
no more than in keeping with the 
character of the events, but leaves one 
apprehensive that the historical Boyle 
O’Reilly has been too highly coloured 
by the novelist’s pen. 

ANSELM BARRY 
Glenstal Abbey 


Martyrs in China. Jean Monsterleet, 
S.J. Translated from the French by 
Antonia Packenham. London: 
Longmans. Pp. 285. Price 15/-. 

Tus is a valuable summary of the 

persecution of the Catholic Church by 

the Chinese Communists up to mid- 

1953. The events it unfolds show a 

logical pattern of attack, well thought 

out, efficiently applied and in essen- 
tials no different from the persecution 
in the European satellites. The aim of 
the Chinese Communists is to destroy 
the Church as a living and spiritual 
force by constraining it to become an 
instrument in the hands of a Marxist 
dictatorship. It can have a qualified 
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history of the books of Kings is 
incidental to the religious interests of 
the chronicler in the Temple and 
Prophets, rather than history for its 
own sake (cf. pp. 84, 87, and especially 
the remarks on p. 27); he accepts the 
existence of a “‘second”’ Isaias written 
two hundred years or more after the 
first (p. 100). Today these facts are 
incontrovertible, nor do they prejudice 
the dogma of inspiration. 

_Father Grollenberg puts the books 
of.the Bible into true perspective, 
historical and geographical. Anyone 
who studies his biblical references in 
conjunction with his historical com- 
mentary and his photographs in 
relation to his maps will be richly 
rewarded. (On map 2 the orientation 
of some landscape pictures is ingen- 
iously indicated by arrows and 
numbers.) Most of the photographs 
are very fine; one will appreciate 
especially the aerial views of land- 
scapes and, above all, the superb 
aerial picture of Jerusalem with a map 
directly opposite (p. 114). The ex- 
position, while it is generally sound, 
may not always win acceptance from 
the specialist; the amateur will find it 
fascinating. As to the maps, the only 
fault a veteran book-lover friend of 
mind could find was that the captions 
were difficult to read. But they are 
accurate, and one cannot have it every 
way! To the poor scholar, interested 
in the Bible for its own sake, or seeking 
an invaluable tool for the classroom, 
we would strongly recommend that 
he sell some of his chattels and buy 


this book. 
KEVIN CONDON 
All Hallows College, Dublin 


The Salvation of the Unbeliever. R. 
Lombardi, S.J. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1956. Pp. 67. Price 30/-. 

ACCORDING to recent estimates the 

population of theworld is 37 per cent 

Christian. What hope of salvation has 

the remaining 63 per cent? We may 

presume that many, if not, most non- 
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Christians are in good faith: they have 
never rejected Christianity because 
they never heard of it or it has not 
been sufficiently presented to them. 
The problem of the salvation of these 
“negative” infidels is an old one in 
theology for Christianity has never. 
been more than the religion of a 
minority. In The Salvation of the 
Unbeliever by Father Lombardi, the © 
noted Italian preacher, the reader will 
find the most recent comprehensive ~ 
study of this complex question. The 
book is a translation of the original 
Italian edition, which was published 
about ten years ago. 

Father Lombardi points out that 
the problem of the salvation of un- 
believers is fundamentally a problem 
of faith. Belief in the existence of God 
and the keeping of the moral law are 
not sufficient for salvation: an act of 
faith in divine revelation is necessary 
for the remission of sin and_ the 
acquisition of grace. From the revealed 
truth that God wills the salvation of 
all men Father Lombardi concludes 
that the possibility of making this 
necessary act of faith is given to every 
adult at some time during his life, 
What is the minimum which such 
people must believe? The author 
follows the milder view according to 
which explicit faith in Christ or in 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
necessary—it is sufficient for them for 
salvation if they believe that God 
rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked. But in order to believe even 
this modicum of revealed truth con- 
tact with divine revelation is necessary. 
And so Father Lombardi explores all 
the hypotheses—the possibility of 
pagan borrowings from Jewish or 
Christian sources, the possible survival 
of the primitive revelation among cer- 
tain peoples, the possibility of private 
revelations or of angelic intervention. 
In this connexion he examines and. 
rejects the recent theory of Pinard de 
la Boullaye, who thought that it might 
be possible for adherents of a false 


freedom of worship, but not freedom 
of conscience. There can be only one 
guide for the conscience of Chinese, 
the Communist party, euphemistically 
described as “the people.” 

The tactics to achieve this are 
various. There is the spurious appeal 
to nationalism in the campaign 
against foreign missionaries and the 
attempt to set up a National Church. 
The confiscation of Catholic schools 
and universities and the hunting down 
of lay apostles, such as the Legionaries 
of Mary, are the preliminaries to “the 
attack on the mind.” 

Each aspect of the unrelenting 
pressure is here documented by case 
histories of imprisonment, interroga- 
tion, torture and sometimes forced 
confessions. Those who try to explain 
away the Communist persecution as 
merely the excesses of an exuberant 
nationalism would do well to note the 
treatment handed out to the Chinese 
clergy by their Communist com- 
patriots. 

On pages 15 and 16 “Father John 
Tong” and “Father Joseph Sheng” 


should be “Father John Tung” and | 


“Father Joseph Seng’; on pages 65 
and 203 for “‘St. Columba” read “‘St. 


Columban.” 
MICHAEL O’NEILL 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 


True Morality and its Counterfeits. 
A critical analysis of Existentialist 
Ethics. Dietrich von Hildebrand. 
With Alice Jourdain. New York: 
McKay. 1955. Pp. 179. Price $3.00. 

Here is an easy-to-read book on 

**Situation’”’ or ‘‘Circumstance’’ 

Ethics. It sees the “new morality’’ not 

so much as a philosophical theory, but 

rather as “an intellectual movement, 
finding its expressions in several youth 
movements and in literature, for 
example in the novels of Frangois 

Mauriac, Graham Greene, Gertrud 

von Le Fort, and many others” (p. 11). 

The term “sin mysticism” has been 

coined (by Father Karl Rahner, S.J.), 
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to describe this movement in its 
literary expression: not only is it true 
that “sin is behovely” but there is a 
sense in which sin is more admirable 
than virtue. The great “tragic” sinner 
appeals to us more than the mediocre 
virtuous man, and the target of our 
moral thunderbolts is not the sinner 
but the Pharisee, the self-righteous 
man, the hypocrite. And so the “true” 
Christian attitude which is kind to 
Zachaeus and to the sinful woman is 
contrasted with the morality of many 
rules and prohibitions. The letter kills; 
let us preserve the spirit. I mus. choose 
what seems in accordance with my 
deepest possibilities here and now; no 
law can really interpret my personal 
situation to me: I am alone before my 
choice. Only let me be fair to myself, 
and I cannot go wrong even though I 
break all the commandmcnts. 

This morality tri na chéile is disen- 
tangled patiently and skilfully in the 
work under review. The t:eatment is 
sympathetic, yet the inadequacy—the 
superficiality even—of the ‘‘new 
morality” is shown very Clearly. 
Chapter Ten, entitled “Basic Errors 
of Circumstance Ethics” is particularly 
good. The reader who has not time for 
the whole text might begin here and 
go on to the end of the eleventh 
chapter, glancing back at some of the 
places to which the reader is referred. 
(If there is a fault in the writing of the. 
book it is a tendency to go on refining, 
a fault attendant on an admirably keen 
sense of distinction.) But one should 
not miss the analysis in Chapter Four 
of the six cases of “abiding by the 
letter,” one of the main vices of the 
old morality according to the 
“ Situation” moralists. The spirit 
quickens and the letter kills, yet the 
spirit has its habitation in the letter, 
and cannot function apart from it; 
moral anarchy is even worse than 
moral bureaucracy. As in all the great 
moral issues we are back to the Mean 
of Reason as the corrective of the 
distortion arising from exaggeration. 
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The “new morality’® has been con- 
demned several times by the present 
Pope; and there is also the recent 
condemnation by the Holy Office. 
One should therefore be slow to 
discover this attitude in writers who 
are Catholics. Once we confuse generic 
and specific notions everything stands 
condemned: the social reformer is a 
Communist and the man with new 
ideas a Liberal. If that which is con- 
demned is the disregard of objective 
moral principles then the citing of 
Mauriac and Greene as examples is 
at least open to challenge. It is one 
thing to show how darkness and light 
intermingle in man’s heart; it is 
another to confuse the two by saying 
that the dark is light enough. It may 
be well, therefore, to draw a sharper 
distinction than is drawn in the 
present work between the “new 
morality” (Situation Ethics) and “‘sin 
mysticism’? (the tendency to confuse 
height and depth in man’s nature). 
In any case, the frequent reference to 
the best of contemporary fiction gives 
life and colour to the philosophical 
narrative. 

DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Loughrea 
Saint Thérése and Her Mission. Abbé 
- André Combes. Translated by Alas- 
tair Guinan. Dublin: M. H. Gill 

‘and: Son, Ltd. 1956. Pp. 229. 

Price 16/-. 

Tue Abbé André Combes has written 
eight important works on St. Thérése. 
He has made a study of the original 
documents containing the saint’s doc- 
trine, and his writings have received 
the blessing of Pius XII. The book 
under review was the outcome of 
lectures given in Brussels, Paris and 
Vienna, in which he set himself the 
task of giving an exegesis of the famous 
saying of Pius X, “She is the greatest 
saint of modern times.” Two of these 
lectures are given in an appendix, 
together with an address delivered in 
the Carmel of Lisieux on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Thérése’s death. 
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Estimated in terms of the rapid 
spread of her cult, St. Thérése’s claim 
to greatness can hardly be contested. 
At the moment millions who never 
heard of the “little way” are dancing 
nightly to a song-hit called “‘St. 
Thérése of the Roses.” Yet this very 
fact makes it unlikely that knowledge 
of St. Thérése’s spiritual doctrine will 
have kept pace with the spread of 
devotion to her, or that all those who 
see in St. Thérése a good saint to pray 
to will have a clear conception of the 
sort of saint she was. The Abbé 
Combes’ method is to subject the 
words of St. Thérése to a minute and 
penetrating analysis, in order to pre- 
sent more clearly the message of the 
saint, by disclosing ‘‘the fundamental 
principles which give to that message 
its proper character, its depth, and its 
fruitfulness.”’ It is the botanist at work 
on the Little Flower. This book does 
not always make easy reading, but 
one could not read even a chapter of 
it without being encouraged to turn 
again to the writings of the Little 
Flower with a fresh interest anda much 
more discerning eye. 

There are a few statements which 
are hard to explain except as flights 
of rhetoric, for instance on p. 98, where 
the author compares St. Thérése’s 
writings with the other spiritual 
classics, ‘“Whoso confines himself to 
the ‘Exercises’ of St. Ignatius may be 
reproached for having subordinated 
love to fear . . . for being satisfied with 
rather anthropocentric boundaries. 
Whoso would betake himself to the 
school of St. Teresa of Avila may be 
counselled by some neuro-psychiatrist 
to be prudent.” 

No one, least of all the author, 
would consider a book of this sort a 
substitute for the writings of the saint, 
but those who do read and re-read 
what St. Thérése has written will find 
in the Abbé Combes an authoritative 
and convincing guide. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, Co. Donegal 


THE FURROW 


The Irish Augustinians in Rome, 
1656-1956. 

Centenary of the Passionists in Ireland, 
1856-1956. 

St. Vincent’s Glasnevin: Centenary 
Record, 1856-1956. 

Franciscan College Annual, 1956. 
(Multyfarnham, 4/6). 

Vexilla Regis: Maynooth Laymen’s 
Annual, 1956. (20 Palmerston Park, 
Dublin, 5/-). 

The Donegal Annual, 1956. (County 
Donegal Historical Society, 4/6). 
Molua: Organ of the Association of 

St. Gregory, 1956. (Dublin: Sign of 

the Three Candles). 

All Hallows Annual, 1955-56. 

The Collegian, Christmas 1956. (St. 
Malachy’s College, Belfast, 3/6). 
1956 was a year of centenary cele- 
brations, and the three splendidly 
produced volumes which head the 
above list form but a small portion 
of the rich harvest in word and deed 
which our commemoration zeal pro- 
duced within the past twelve months. 
Taken with a representative selection 
of those college annuals whose appear- 
ance is always looked forward to by 
past pupils and by parents of present 
ones and with a few journals of wider 
scope thrown in for good measure, 
the whole provides a convincing proof 
of vitality, hard work and national 
self-confidence in many parts of the 

country. 

From such a confusing array of 
church photography, examination re- 
sults, reminiscences of past men, senior 
prize-essays, college diaries and sports 
stars, only one inescapable conclusion 
emerges—that the school around the 
corner’s just the same. Yet among 
much that is ephemeral, it is the solid 
contributions which stand out in my 
memory: Father Padraig O Gallach- 
air’s article in the Donegal Annual in 
which he has settled, once and for all, 
the oft-disputed problem of the place 
where the Four Masters wrote their 
Annals; Father Frank Martin’s long 
survey of three centuries work by the 


Irish Augustinians in Rome; Dermot 
Gleeson’s practical advice in Molua 
on the making of a parish map; Dr, 
P. J. McLaughlin’s summary account 
in Vexilla Regis of some of the exhibits 
in Maynooth’s Museum, followed by 
brief sketches from other pens of 
three distinguished Maynooth men— 
Bishop Edward O’Dwyer, Canon John 
O’Neill and Father John Heneghan. 
The splendid photography of the 
Passionist Centenary volume craves © 
for mention, as do the school cartoons 
of Multyfarnham and St. Malachy’s, 
the unflagging zeal with which St. 
Vincent’s Record has gathered the 
doings of hundreds of past pupils, 
the all too few drawings by Daniel 7 
Braniff in The Collegian, and that 
sense of loyalty and comradeship 
which, year after year, gives the All 
Hallows Annual a spirit of its own. 
One feels that in all the colleges 
represented here there is a true bond 
of affection between teachers and 
pupils, so that all have glimpsed the 
eternal purpose of their vocation 
which the editor of the Franciscan 
College Annual has expressed so feel- 
ingly in his dedicatory verses: 

Charas thu 6 thdngas: 

do shéipéal ruicneach, 

is na seomrai mar a mhiineas 

buachailli 
a raibh neamh ag drithlii ina 


ile. . 
TOMAS 6 FIAICH 
Manuat 


Nicholas Ridley: A Biography. Jasper 
Godwin Ridley. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Price 25/-. 

A DOCUMENTED and scientific study of 

a sincere Protestant of Reformation 

times, of a man of the calibre of 

Nicholas Ridley, who suffered death 

by burning for heresy under Queen 

Mary, would be of great value and 

interest. It is therefore all the more 

regrettable that the present work by a 

descendant of Ridley should fall so 

far short of modern standards of 
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historical research. It is indeed omin- 
ous to find that Father Philip Hughes’ 
monumental and impartial study of 
the English Reformation is not among 
the sources consulted by the author, 
and then to discover that the account 
of Ridley’s life and work is set against 
a background of pure fantasy—the 
“intellectual darkness of the Middle 
Ages,” the “jovial, immoral priests” 
in every village, the Reformation in 
origin “‘a democratic movement.” An 
extraordinary rigmarole is stated to 
be the Catholic teaching on confession 
and indulgences, and it is clear that 
the author has failed to grasp the 
essential distinctions between Catholic 
doctrine, Protestant doctrine and the 
Protestant attack on what the Refor- 
mers claimed to be Catholic doctrine— 
a very different thing from the real 
teaching of the Church. That the 
methods by which the Reformation 
was imposed on England were more 


Married Men as Ordained Deacons. 
(Wilhelm Schamoni. Burns and Oates. 
7/6). It is with the thought of the 
13,000 unoccupied parishes in France, 
of the Guatamalan Catholics who have 
one priest to every 25,500 persons, and 
of the many Catholics today who live 
without a chance of Sunday Mass and 
die without the Last Sacraments, that 
one must approach this book. 

The German original was written in 
1953, to provide a historical basis for 
an idea much discussed in post-war 
Germany: could the Church call upon 
Catholic fathers of families to help her 
priests as the deacons helped them in 
the beginning of Christianity ? Ordain- 
ed for the Lord’s service, although not 
sharing in the priesthood, these men, 
apart from acting as leaders of the 
congregation, could hold a Sunday 
service, centered around the distribu- 
tion of Holy Communion, could carry 
the Viaticum to the sick, baptize, and 
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those of modern Communists than of 
‘a general public demand for a religious 
change, is clear from Ridley’s own 
statements. In prison and awaiting 
death under Mary, he wrote his 
“Piteous Lamentation of the Miserable 
Estate of the Church of Christ in 
England,”’ in which he says quite 
openly that most people’s acceptance 
of Protestantism under Edward VI 
had been mere hypocrisy and trimming 
of sails to the current political winds. 
For the author of the book under 
review the “‘Piteous Lamentation”’ is a 
“splendid piece of stirring invective 
against the Popish Antichrist’—he 
fails to understand the full significance 
of Ridley’s lament that even the com- 
mon people in great numbers had 
“received God’s true word and high 
benifits with unthankful hearts.” 


D. D. C. POCHIN MOULD 
Ahe: la, Co. Cork 
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comfort the dying. This proposal may 
seem unorthodox to an Irish reader, 
but we have a duty to sympathise with 
the conditions under which so many of 
our less fortunate brethren are living. 
Three White Veils for Alessandra. 
(Lucy Napoli Prario. Longmans. 18/-). 
Miss Prario has given us a biography 
which js readable and _ not 
pietistic. Alessandra di Rudini was 
a most accomplished lady of noble 
birth who, having lost her faith through 
reading Renan, fled from grace and 
“shut her face against God” (p. 92). 
Successively beautiful wife of an 
Italian nobleman, youth widow and 
mother of two boys, mistress of 
Gabriele d’ Annuzio and penitent 
converted at Lourdes, Alessandra 
found that nothing short of Carmelite 
life could satisfy her desire for repara- 
tion. She accordingly renounced family 
life, to the horror of her sons, and 
entered the Carmel of Paray-le-Monial. 
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Later as Prioress of Paray she founded 
two new Carmels, those of Montmartre 
and Valenciennes, fruits of her dynamic 
energy and zest for living. 

More Blessed Than Kings. (Vincent 
P. McCorry, S.J. Sands. 12/6). This is 
an altogether delightful book which 
few could read without pleasure and 
profit. It is a group of witty writings 
on subjects of perennial interest intro- 
duced through casual and often over- 
looked passages of the Gospels. The 
topics treated of include: trust in God, 
humility, the importance of being un- 
important, parents and their children’s 
vocation; the problem of suffering; the 
virtue of patience; clerical celibacy; 
courtesy; the futility of worry; etc. 

No Crown of Glory. (John Gold- 
thrope. Longmans. 15/-). This is a 
colourful story of the Diocletian per- 
secution in Alexandria in the year 
304 A.D. Mr. Goldthrope has read his 
Gibbon carefully. Unconsciously he 
has fallen under the spell of his master. 
The result is something quite different 
from Callistra, or Fabiola, or The 
Robe. The author is unable to paint a 
really convincing picture of the time, 
because he concentrates too much on 
the murky side of life. 

The Choice of God. (Dom Hubert 
van Zeller, Burns and Oates, 12/6.) 
This book consists of forty-six essays 
on the spiritual life. The subjects 
range from the purpose of creation to 
the Mass and the sacraments. The 
general theme is that a sterner and 
more realistic approach to religious 
life is needed at the present time. 

Dom Zeller believes that the litera- 
ture of spirituality is getting soft, and 
that spiritual people are accordingly 
getting soft. He is certainly merciless 
enough in exposing human foibles and 
the labyrinthine avenue of self-decep- 
tion, but not everyone will find his 
subtle self-analysis easy to follow. 
Fortunately he has a pointed, epigram- 
matic style that makes readable much 
that would otherwise be obscure and 
dufficult. 
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The Choice of God is suitable reading 
particularly for enclosed religious, and, 
by reason of its challenging style and 
content, should be productive of 
serious thought and self-examination, 


The Golden Heart. (John Beevers, 
Browne and Nolan, 5/-.) The Golden 
Heart is the first account in English, 
published with official approbation, of 
the thirty-three apparitions of Our 
Lady which took place at Beaurang 
towards the end of 1932. The author 
has made a special study of modern 
apparitions of Our Lady, and has the 
gift of describing them objectively, | 
clearly and reverently. In this book he 
gives a simple and satisfying account 
of the events leading up to the declara- 
tion by the Bishop of Namur in 1949 
that the apparitions at Beaurang were 
genuine. 

The book is excellently illustrated, 
and makes an ideal vade-mecum for 
the pilgrim to Beaurang. 


Prayer Book for Boys. (Edited by 
Rev. Leo O’Halloran, C.SS.R. Burns 
and Oates. 2/6). This is specially suit- 
able for teenagers (12-17 years), and 
should prove a worthy successor to 
Prayer Book for Men, which has 
become so popular. 


Think and Pray. (Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P., Longmans, 9/6). This unusual 
book contains prayers for use during 
Retreat or Holy Hour or private 
devotion. An inspired treatise full of 
unction and sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Child of God. (A Prayer Book for 
Young People, by Rev. Michael 
Tynan. Clonmore and Reynolds). 
Sturdily bound, artistically illustrated, 
containing twenty-two pictures on the 
Mass, this should be widely distributed 
among school children. Prices accord- 
ing to binding at 3/6, 4/-, 4/6 and 6/-. 


Saint Bernadette Speaks. (Albert 
Bessieres, S.J. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
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10/6). This latest book on Bernadette 
will appeal to all lovers of Lourdes. 
The treatment though quite unusual 
rings sincere. Here we have an auto- 
biography from Heaven. It needed a 
deep insight into the workings of 
grace and a true grasp of psychology 
and an appreciation of the simple and 
candid to do justice to this under- 
taking. Father Bessieres proves that 
he was well-fitted for the task. 


Where Dwellest Thou? (Edited by 
John A. O’Brien. W. H. Allen, 13/6). 
This is the fifth volume in the well- 
known Road to Damascus series. In it 
twelve celebrated converts tell what 
moved them to enter the Church. 
These include a psychiatrist (Karl 
Stern), a music critic (Paul Hume), a 
film star (Lilian Roth), an episcopalian 
clergyman (I. St. J. Tucker), a novelist 
(G. B. Stern), an R.A.F. fighter pilot 
(Group Capt. Cheshire), a Russian 
writer (Helene Iswolsky), a news editor 
(Maurice Fischer), a stage producer 
(Milton Lomask), and a former 
British Ambassador to the U.S.A. 
(Lord Howard). 

The editor, Father John A. O’Brien, 
contributes an introductory and a 
concluding essay, and there is also an 
essay by G. K. Chesterton. 


The Catholic Directory 1957 (Burns 
and Oates, 18/-) presents complete 
information concerning the organisa- 
tion, personnel and institutions of the 
Church in England, Scotland and 
Wales. The information about every 
parish in Britain is a model of direc- 
tory editing—complete, with clear 
abbreviations. The typography 
throughout is first rate. 


Praying the Psalms (Richard J. 
Foster. Birchley Hall Press, 7/6), a 
Prayer Book of the Psalms, presents 
sixty of the psalms in a new trans- 


lation. A short introduction to each 
psalm dwells on the prayer content of 
the psalm, suggesting ways of making 
these inspired prayers express our 
needs in prayer. This is an excellent 
means of introducing the psalms to 
the laity. A small book to fit the 
pocket or hand bag. 


Philosophical Studies, Vol. VI, 1956. 
(St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 12/6 
or $2.50). The sixth volume very 
fittingly opens with an article “In 
Memoriam Jan Lukasiewicz” (1878- 
1956), in which Boleslaw Sobocinski 
sketches the life and scientific work of 
the great Polish logician who spent the 
last ten years of his life as a professor 
of the Royal Irish Academy. These 
forty-six pages give testimony of the 
importance of this scientist whom it 
was Ireland’s privilege to welcome and 
encourage when disaster befell his 
work at home. 

Among the eight other articles in 
this issue we noted expecially points 
of interest for social science in J. J. 
Navone’s article on “The Division of 
Society according to Plato and 
Aristotle,” and we got new light on 
recent treatment of the characteristic 
problem of Scholastic cosmology from 
Ernan McMullin’s discussion of 
“Hylomorphism and Temporality.”” 
A. J. Boekraad writes on ‘“‘Newman’s 
Argument to the Existence of God’’; 
Sister M. Aloysius, S.S.J., on “The 
Ontological Value of Sense-Intuition”’ ; 
Ignatius O’Brien, O.P., on “Analogy 
and our Knowledge of God’”’; Max J. 
Charlesworth on “‘Aristotle’s Razor,” 
and Michael P. Slattery on “Is Being 
a Genus?” In the long section devoted 
to Critical Notices and Book Reviews 
P. J. McLaughlin makes some fine 
observations on the use of the term 
“chance,” and J. D. Bastable and 
C. B. Daly discuss current trends in 
the debate on “‘Christian Philosophy.” 

About two hundred and fifty pages 
of worthwhile matter! 
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Publications Received 


J. B. O’Connell. The Ceremonies of Holy Week: Solemn Rite and Simple Rite, 
A Commentary. London: Burns and Oates. 1957. Pp. 116. Price 10/6. 

—The Restored Order of Holy Week. The Simple Rite translated by J. B, 
O’Connell. London: Burns and Oates. 1957. Pp. 78. 

Luis Colomer, O.F.M. The Church and Creation. Translated from the Spanish 
by Palmer L. Rockey, Ph.D. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1956. Pp. 164. Price $2.50. 

Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. Lay People in the Church. A Study for a Theology of 
the Laity. Translated by Donald Attwater. London: Bloomsbury 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 1957. Pp. 447. Price 27/6. 

Gustav Schniirer. Church and Culture in the Middle Ages. Vol I. 350-814. 
Translated by George J. Undreiner, Ph.D. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony. 
Guild Press. 1956. Pp. xvi + 574. Price $7.50. 

R. P. H. Perroy, S.J. The Mass Explained to Children. Translated from the 
French by the Earl of Wicklow. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 1956, 
Pp. 76. Price 4/6. 

Right Rev. John Carmel Heenan, D.D. As I Was Saying. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 1957. Pp. 107. Price 4/6. 

Denys Blakelock. The Chastening. Poems. Dublin: Assisi Press, 4 Merchant’s 
Quay. Pp. 29. Price 5/-. 

Cormac O’Daly, O.F.M. As I Sit Here. Fourth Series of Miniature Narratives. 
Pictures by Lona Moran. Dublin: Assisi Press. 1957. Pp. 40. Price 1/-: 

John Ryan, M.B. Medical Aspects of Marriage. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds, 
1957. Pp. 32. 

——Reportorium Novum. Dublin Diocesan Historical Record. Vol. I. No. 2. 
Dublin: C. J. Fallon, Ltd. Pp. 524. Price 20/-. 

—ed. R. B. McDowell. Social Life in Ireland, 1800-45. Published for the 
Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland in association with Radio 
Eireann, by Colm O Lochlainn, Dublin, at the Sign of the Three Candles. 
Pp. 125. Price 2/6. 

Father Gordon Albion. Christians Awake. Broadcast Talks. London: Longmans, 
1957. Pp. 294. Price 12/6. 

—ed. and arr. William I. Joffe. The Triple Way by St. Augustine. Adapted 
from the Original. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 1956. Pp. 71. 

Dom Chautard, O.C.R. The Soul of the Apostolate. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Moran, S.M. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. London: Burns and 
Oates. Revised edition, 1957. Pp. 230. Price 8/6. 

Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. The Rites of Holy Week. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 1957. Pp. 152. n.p.g. 

D. D. C. Pochin Mould. The Irish Dominicans. Dublin: Dominican Publications, 
St. Saviour’s. 1957. Pp. 276. Price 21/-. 

Carmin Mascia, D.D., Ph.D. A History of Philosophy. Paterson, N.J. St.: 

Anthony Guild Press. 1957. Pp. 513. Price $5.00. 

Joseph de Tonquédec, S.J. La Philosophie de la Nature. Premiére Partie: La 
Nature en Général. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 120. Price 600 francs. 

Romano Guardini. Before Mass. Translated from the German by Elinor 

Castendyk Briefs. London: Longmans. 1957. Pp. 203. Price 8/6.- - 
—arr. Leonard David Perotti, O.F.M. The Layman’s Complete Missal for 

Holy Week. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 177. n.p.g. 
—ed. and arr. William E. Campbell, Ph.D. Holy Week Music for Easy 
Notation. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 73. n.p.g. 
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